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Events of the Geek. 


Prospects at Lausanne steadily disimprove, and as 
we go to press there is a rumor that the Mediterranean 
fleet is returning to the Near East. The Western 
Governments will not come to a settlement with 
Russia, and Russia, therefore, obstructs Western 
diplomacy in the East. Turkish obstructiveness may be 
a normal example of Oriental huckstering. But it is 
more likely to be in the main a Russian inspiration. 
Ismet fights, or holds up, every proposal, and declines to 
complete settlements all but concluded, as, for example, 
regarding the inspection of the demilitarized zones in 
the Straits. On minorities, again, when the battle 
seemed almost won, various objections to action by the 
League of Nations were raised, and that question, like 
others, has gone back to the melting-pot. Likely 
enough the Turks are once more marking time, under 
suggestion from Moscow, in the hope that a rift between 
the Allies will be opened at the Reparation discussions 
at Paris, in which case a new intransigence will 
inevitably arise in the Turkish camp. Meanwhile, 
the gross attacks made by the ‘‘ Temps,’’ in 
Turkish interests, on the Allied negotiators, necessarily 
increase the difficulties at Lausanne. The Turcophile- 
cum-Russophile orientation of a journal reputed 
habitually to have one leg in the Quai d’Orsay is matter 
for rather serious reflection. On Mosul, which this 
country proposes to retain under mandate, offering the 
Turks a share in the oil exploitation if they want it, 
Lord Curzon has declined further controversy. We stand 
sentry by the oil-tank. 

+ * * 

On the eve of the Paris Conference M. Poincaré, 
true to his nature, has scored a lawyer’s point. He has 
got from the Reparation Commission a declaration that 
Germany is in default in respect of her deliveries of 
timber. The question involved is trivial enough in 
comparison with the issues which the Premiers must 
decide. Germany, under the clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles dealing with restitution in kind, was called on 
to hand over to France a quantity of sawn timber and 
telegraph poles. There was a special stipulation that if 
the deliveries fell short the difference must be made up 
in cash. In point of fact, they have fallen short in the 
course of the year 1922 to about the value of £100,000. 
Normally, therefore, Germany would have been called 








on to pay £100,000 in cash, which she is perfectly 
capable of doing. Instead of that, M. Barthou, the 
French member of the Reparation Commission, insti- 
gated by M. Poincaré, and apparently as the result of 
an important meeting of French experts held on Sunday, 
proposed that Germany be declared technically in 
default, a step which, according to the French inter- 
pretation of clause 18 of Annex 2 of Part VIII. of the 
Treaty, would entitle France to take what measures she 
chose against Germany. 

* * * 

Tue whole procedure bristles with contentious 
points. In the first place, it was urged by Sir John 
Bradbury, the British delegate, that the penalty for 
Germany’s default had already been fixed. She had 
merely to pay in cash the value of the timber not 
delivered. Further than that, British Ministers have 
contended ever since the Treaty was signed that the 
clause on which France relied only justifies her in taking 
economic and financial, not military, action against 
Germany, and that it in no way authorizes separate 
action by individual Governments. All this, however, 
is academic discussion. France has got her decision from 
the Reparation Commission by the French, Belgian, 
and Italian votes against the British, and M. Poincaré 
obviously means to hold his so-called authorization as a 
weapon in reserve. If, that is to say, the four Prime 
Ministers do, contrary to all expectation, reach agree- 
ment on the main question before them, no more is likely 
to be heard of the timber default. Germany will 
simply be called on to pay up the £100,000. But if the 
usual disagreement on the general treatment of Germany 
results from next week’s discussions, then France will 
take one form or another of the separate action she 
always meant to take. And M. Poincaré will call the 
world to witness that he is merely “ carrying out the 
Treaty.” 

* * * 

Tue timber question, therefore, is essentially 
subordinate to the Conference. So far the prospects are 
bad. Officially, France is yielding nothing of her claims, 
though attention must be called to a very striking 
article, attributed to a writer particularly well qualified 
to treat of Reparations, in last week’s ‘‘ L’Europe 
Nouvelle.’’ Charged throughout with a realism as frank 
as Mr. Keynes’s, the article insists that an actual 30 
milliards, present value, is the utmost it is possible to 
extract from Germany, and dwells relentlessly on the 
folly of invoking as sanctions adventures in the Ruhr. 
Adventures in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, however, 
represent the one fixed point in French Reparation 
policy. The illusion still prevails that this country 
would acquiesce complacently in such measures, even to 
the point of co-operating in them. Mr. Bonar Law, to do 
him justice, has not yet lent the smallest encouragement 
to that idea, and it may be hoped he will explode it 
finally at Paris. The chief hope of a solution lies in the 
submission by Germany of a reasonable offer, the 
acceptance of which Mr. Bonar Law could make palat- 
able to the French by a cancellation of debt. Herr 
Hilfferding, in “ Vorwarts,’’ is urging Dr. Cuno to 
propose boldly a total of 50 milliards—which is more 
than the best British authorities think she could pay. 
If even 30 milliards were offered in good faith, a settle- 
ment might emerge. 
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Tue real danger to this country and to Europe will 
occur when M. Poincaré begins to make his ‘‘ conces- 
sions.’ It is clear that the French Government have 
been considering several alternative proposals —— 
they can put forward as “ concessions to the —. 
view. One plan is indicated in M. Poincaré s speech 1 
the Chamber, in which he spoke of sending into Germany, 
not French soldiers, but French engineers it se 
officers. The idea is that Mr. Law will be convinced a 
this ingenious proposal that France has no — 
intentions, and may even be induced to send ne 
engineers and customs officers to fill the places Qs C) 
Ruhr which the French will keep open for them. 
Mr. Law will probably reflect that the time will st 
when French soldiers will be required in the Ru 7 
protect the French engineers, just as in Africa the soldier 
has so often had to be sent to protect the peaceful pene- 
tration of the missionary or trader. If so, @ = 
insidious proposal will probably be presented. ; Le 
will be asked to agree to an occupation of the Ruhr a 
suspension.” Germany will be given the chance o 
‘« showing her good faith.”’ She will be required Ma 
make certain reforms, accept certain controls, and make 
certain payments, and she will be given a month - 
two in which to show her good faith. And, if at the en 
of that time she has not shown her good faith, then 
France, automatically, and with Britains prior 
_oonsent, will occupy the Ruhr. 


Last, there is a completely different alternative. It 
is possible that for some time the French Government 
has not had any really serious intention against the 
Ruhr, that the Ruhr has been used as a stalking horse 
against the occupied territory. And so, having demanded 
the Ruhr from Mr. Law in London, and having been 
refused it, M. Poincaré will say in Paris: ‘‘ Very well, 
you refuse us our ‘gage’ in the Ruhr; then, at least, 
you must agree to our taking it in the occupied territory ; 
you must agree to our reorganizing this territory wih 
a customs cordon and a non-German administration. 


In none of these alternative proposals is the danger 
so obvious to the ordinary person as in the original 
French demand for an occupation of the Ruhr, and it 
would even be possible by a little disguise to make cut 
a specious case for them. That, in fact, is why we look 
forward with considerable misgiving to the conversa- 
tions next week in Paris. For, fundamentally, these 
proposals are just as unsound, fraught with precisely the 
same danger for Europe, as the original extreme French 
demand. The fact which dominates all others is, not 
that Germany will not pay, but that she cannot pay. If 
we are to save her, and therefore ourselves, our only 
thought to-day, as we have recognized in the case of 
Austria, should be to stop her economic dissolution. 
This makes it the more necessary for Mr. Law to perform 
an unpleasant task in Paris with firmness and courage. 
The time when shams and compromises were possible has 


J * * * 


Tuis attitude on our part is the more important 
inasmuch as the decisive element is in the last resort 
America. And though America, in spite of an abnormal 
crop of rumors, is officially saying nothing, movements 
of the highest interest and importance are in progress. 
The leader of public opinion, now as often before, is 
Mr. William E. Borah. It is a great misfortune 
that the Idaho Senator has never visited Europe, for his 
courage, his moral force, and his unchallenged sincerity 
would make him a singularly convincing exponent of 
American foreign policy. Even without leaving his own 
shores Mr. Borah has mentally travelled far. For the 





most implacable opponent of America’s entry into the 
League of Nations to propose in the Senate the summon- 
ing by the President of an international Economic 
Conference, at which Reparations, debts, and recon- 
struction should be discussed without reserve, is a pretty 
striking evidence of intellectual development. It is, of 
course, true that Senator Borah speaks particularly for 
the farmer of the Middle West, and the Middle West 
farmer at last sees in his threatened prosperity the effect 
of Europe’s loss of purchasing power, particularly since 
it is the margin of corn exported that fixes prices at 
home. At the present moment the farmers are a strong 
backing for any spokesman in Washington, for their vote 
may turn the scale at the elections of 1924. 
* * * 

Att things considered, therefore, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, who should reach Washington on Wednesday 
on his debt-funding mission, will find the ground 
favorably prepared. Perhaps the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a little unwise in observing, in a farewell 
interview at Waterloo, that he hoped to secure from the 
American Government better terms than the resolution 
of Congress had authorized. But the fact remains that 
those terms, involving as they do a burden on the British 
budget of £70,000,000 a year, will strain this country’s 
finances to the breaking-point and indirectly injure 
America herself. That has been recognized by so good 
an authority as Mr. Otto Kahn, who has proposed a 
considerable rebate of interest in the early years of the 
period of repayment. American business men share his 
view. But it becomes increas:ngly certain that the 
Washington Administration, forced not by Congress but 
by public opinion into broad views on the world, will be 
wholly unable to isolate the debt question from other 
issues. Mr. George Harvey will be in Washington a 
few days before Mr. Baldwin, and there is little doubt 
that German Reparations will be discussed in every 
aspect before the problem of Allied debts is seriously 
touched. Even now the deciding factor at Paris may be 
not London but Washington. 

* * * 

“Tae news from Ireland’ (writes our Dublin 
correspondent) “‘ gives some ground for hope that the 
Free State Government has passed through the worst of 
the struggle. The organized military resistance appears 
to be broken, and the destruction of property, though 
continuous, is neither so serious nor so widespread. It is 
plain that the Republican forces are dwindling in num- 
bers, and that no enterprise can be undertaken which 
requires a substantial force of men. Their decline can be 
traced in the last six months from general field fighting to 
general sabotage, and from that to individual assassina- 
tion. Two courses only remain open to them. They can 
choose between honorable political opposition or marking 
of their cause with lasting infamy through a futile train 
of assassination. A negotiated peace might save the 
Republicans from themselves and their country from the 
latter stain. In its attitude towards those engaged in 
this attempt the Government has shown itself free from 
a desire to humiliate its opponents or to be vindictive. 
Its single term is stated by President Cosgrave in its 
simplest form: ‘ No minority can be permitted to dictate 
to the majority by force of arms ’—an elementary 
proposition beyond which it has no desire to travel. 
That it is confident of its position is evident from its 
release last week of some hundreds of political prisoners 
on their signing an undertaking to engage no further in 
enterprises against it. A similar feeling exists 
outside Government circles, clouded by fresh fears of a 
railway strike and a vivid sense of the financial diffi- 
culties into which disorder has plunged the country.”’ 
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Two articles that were published in the “ West- 
minster Gazette’’ last week from the pen of Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree on the subject of Unemployment 
Insurance deserve special attention. There is nobody 
who has given more thought and time to this question. 
In the first article Mr. Rowntree opposes to the conten- 
tion of some employers that the workman will not work 
if he is released from the fear of starvation, the con- 
tention that the fear of unemployment is one of the 
causes of “ca’ canny.’’ He rules out the idea of a flat 
rate, and accepts as the best solution the proposal recently 
made for a scale of benefits allowing 50 per cent. of 
average earnings for each insured worker, with an 
addition of 10 per cent. for a wife and 5 per cent. for 
each dependent child, with a maximum of 75 per cent. 
The cost he would divide by charging every employer 
2} per cent. on his wage bill, labor 1d. on each 10s. 
of wages, and letting the State pay the balance, 
which he puts at 5 millions a year, in addition to the 
expenses of administration This estimate is based on 
the assumption that on the average, taking good and 
bad years, about 5 per cent. of the industrial population 
is unemployed. 

” * * 

In his second article Mr. Rowntree discusses the 
proposal to organize insurance by industries. This pro- 
posal is supported by some of the principal Trade Unions, 
including the textile unions, and opposed by others, 
including the miners. It is supported also by reformers 
who wish to avoid increasing State authority ; this argu- 
ment was strengthened by some of the difficulties that 
arose in the case of strikes. It is supported also by some of 
the Geddes school, who think it means a more economical 
system. In itself the idea is undoubtedly attractive, 
for it gives those who control an industry a strong motive 
to organize its work, and keep down unemployment to 
a minimum. Also, it recognizes the corporate character 
of an industry. But Mr. Rowntree shows that the 
difficulties in the way of making such a system universal 
are overwhelming. It does not provide for floating labor 
or for the ill-organized industries, and it is doubtful 
whether in the long run it would not need more officials 
and more administrative expenditure than its rival. 
Mr. Rowntree reaches the conclusion that a State scheme 
is indispensable, with leave to individual industries 
to contract out if they can provide terms equally 
advantageous to their workers. 


* * * 


Tue Prime Minister had only cold comfort to offer 
the deputation of the Glasgow unemployed. He has, 
indeed, receded, as he was bound to do, from his first 
committal of the question to private enterprise. Now he 
admits that it will be necessary to go on with the State 
housing scheme. But he confessed that he would much 
rather see the whole business handed over to the build- 
ing trade. If this is the frame of mind in which the 
house-building is revived, it is impossible to hope for 
great results. Under the abnormal conditions prevail- 
ing there is no reason to suppose that private enterprise 
can supply more houses for the workers in the coming 
year than it has in the past. The curtailment of the 
Coalition scheme has been proved to be a costly failure. 
Within six months of the decision the number of 
unemployed workers in the building trade grew from 
132,000 to 176,000, and the expenditure on the main- 
tenance of these men and their families has probably 
been £150,000 a week, if poor law relief is added to 
the official figure of £100,000 weekly insurance pay. 





THE suggestion in the “ Times’’ and other news- 
papers that the Executive of the Miners’ Federation 
called the Southport delegate conference last week 
because they wished to throw on the rank and file the 
responsibility for deciding whether or not the wages 
agreement shall be terminated is quite untrue. The 
Executive were specifically instructed at the annual 
conference at Blackpool in July to try and improve the 
conditions in the coalfields and to report to a special 
conference as early as possible. Although the Execu- 
tive had only failure to report, the conference—which, 
under the Federation constitution, is the only body 
capable of deciding questions of policy—was guided by 
the views of the majority of the leaders. The delegates 
from Lancashire and one or two other districts reaffirmed 
their opposition to the wages agreement. But it was 
generally realized that it would be folly to risk another 
conflict. The effect on wages of the recent revival of 
trade and an increased output will be known in a few 
weeks. Unless there is a substantial improvement the 
miners’ members will press their demand for an inquiry 
into the conditions of the industry. 

* * ca 

THE reconstruction of Austria under the League of 
Nations goes forward with reasonable success. The 
Social Democrats, knowing that the scheme is safe, give 
themselves the luxury of attacking the Government 
on every opportunity. Dr. Seipel, however, shows 
statesmanship, and the arrival of the League of 
Nations’ High Commissioner, Dr. Zimmermann, will 
give the administration the force of moral compulsion 
all recent Austrian Governments have lacked. In 
any case, the fact that the printing of paper money 
stopped finally on November 18th is a substantial 
move back towards financial sanity, and the rapid sub- 
scription of the capital of the new Bank of Issue adds a 
positive to a negative reform. For the moment the 
Government is being financed by Treasury bonds taken 
up by the Vienna banks, the money being expended 
under the supervision of League officials. The British 
share of the guarantee for a future foreign loan has 
been voted by Parliament; a bill for the same purpose 
is being presented immediately in France; and Signor 
Mussolini, who does not trouble about his Chamber in 
such matters, has promised to ratify the Italian under- 
taking by decree before the end of the year. 


* * * 


In his Presidential address at the Indian National 
Congress, Mr. C. R. Das struck, as was expected, a 
new note. He appeals for non-violent non-co- 
operation in certain spheres, combined with a co- 
operative effort to get control of the provincial councils 
at the next election. As regards the first part of the 
programme, emphasis was clearly meant to be laid 
on the non-violence part of the formula. The advo- 
cacy of continued non-co-operation generally seems 
due more to a desire to conciliate the original advocates 
of that policy than to the speaker’s belief in the success 
of the movement, which, in point of fact, has largely 
broken down. The proposal to capture the councils 
constitutionally will be fought by the extremists. 
If, on the other hand, it is adopted and proves 
successful, a deadlock in government may ensue, for 
it is an integral part of Mr. Das’s scheme that 
if the Home Rule members cannot get the legis- 
lation they want they shall block legislation. But there 
is no cause for alarm. The transformation of agitators 
into council members is the shortest way out of India’s 
troubles. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


JUSTICE AND THE ILFORD CASE. 


We hope there is no truth in the widely current rumor 
that a few days ago the Government conveyed a hint to 
the Press that it was desirable to discourage the move- 
ment for a reprieve of the capital sentence on the 
prisoners in the Ilford case, or at least to refrain from 
assisting it. If any such action took place, it was, in 
our view, a pernicious one. The Press has more 
or less, we imagine, recovered the freedom which 
it lost during the war. It was then the subject 
of a mixed process of restraint and suggestion. 
Some things were forbidden it. Others had to be 
presented in the form and with the coloring that the 
Government desired. In this way it was able to develop 
a Press at once patriotic and untruthful. One evil of 
this process was that it was essentially secretive. The 
public knew little or nothing about it, and what was in 
essentials an official Press assumed the attitudes and 
retained the prestige of an independent one. Now it is 
of importance that these fetters on truth and freedom, 
once formally removed, should not be reimposed. But it is 
by no means easy to prevent that. Governments have no 
abstract passion for freedom and truth, or even for 
virtue; their quest is for authority. It would not be 
surprising, therefore, if they intervened to check a 
popular desire to mitigate the criminal law, while exer- 
cising no restraint whatever on emotional and enervating 
descriptions of criminal offences. 

Yet it would seem that the first kind of check might 
be less useful than the other. While there is no reason 
to suppose that the present epidemic of murder, especi- 
ally of murder by poisoning, is due to the mildness of 
our criminal law, there is good cause for the belief 
(and the Ilford trial provides evidence of it) that 
unbridled publicity is a seed-ground of morbid or 
violent crime. For years the State has preached violence 
to its young citizens. Always it permits the newspapers 
to dwell on violent deeds, especially when they enter the 
region of sex, and to describe and photograph their 
authors, till every boy and girl of fifteen knows all about 
them. And in our opinion, and in the notorious experi- 
ence of mankind, the institution of capital punishment 
aggravates this neurosis. A good part of the excitement 
which attaches to personalities like Mrs. Thompson or 
Major Armstrong springs from, the knowledge that they 
stand in the shadow of the gallows. If such people were 
quietly tried and, if found guilty, quietly interned, their 
personalities would be seen in far juster proportion. 
As the law stands, they often suffer far more than 
their victims. And public morals suffer most of all. 
The spectacular trial (now and then a spectacular 
judge), the following agony of appeal and the rejection 
of appeal, the pause, and then the horrible process 
of death, while they afflict more sensitive imagina- 
tions, stimulate and deprave unbalanced ones. It is 
untrue to say that this consideration is absent from the 
minds of the directors of our criminal law. If it is, 
why have we ceased to hang women? The fact is that, 
guilty as Mrs. Thompson may be, her execution will 
shock the community. The Government know this, and 
it seems to us that the character of the trial and the 
almost vehement language of the Lord Chief Justice 
represent an effort to diminish this shock, not by soften- 
ing the penalty but by painting high the crime of its 
victims. We believe this to be an essentially unsound 
attitude. The community ought not to revert to the 
barbarity of hanging a woman. It is an act practically 
unknown to modern criminal procedure. Moreover, 











there is, we believe, no modern instance of hanging a 
person not the actual perpetrator of a murder. Yet it 
is assumed that Mrs. Thompson will go to the gallows. 
Why? 

The difficulty is well understood. Mrs. Thompson 
had no hand in the physical act which caused her 
husband’s death. But she may be judged to have been 
its moral author and instrument. She was also older 
than Bywaters, a youth not yet of legal age, and of good 
general character. If she is reprieved, he cannot be 
excluded from the mercy he would almost certainly have 
received had he been tried alone, and no attempt had 
been made to prove a conspiracy to murder. But it 
would seem that the State had decided by using and even 
straining a little all the legal powers in its possession 
that, in the general interest of justice, both these people 
must die. If one must be reprieved, so must the other, 
and this moral risk, let us say, the State is unprepared 
to take. Nevertheless its resolve implies a double injury 
to the spirit of justice. The hanging of Mrs. Thompson 
will be a shock to public feeling (not a universal public 
feeling, but a widely prevalent one). The consequential 
hanging of Bywaters implies: a refusal to consider his 
case purely on its merits. Bad as his conduct was, he 
was not a hardened offender, and he played no devising 
and originating part in the crime, which, at least in 
its final stage, had the appearance of a violent impulse. 
No one, for example, would compare his moral 
guilt with that of Armstrong. Yet under the 
linked procedure of the Crown, and with our rigid 
practice of affixing the death penalty to all forms and 
degrees of murder, the distinction between his crime 
and the most deliberate and cruel kinds of homicide 
avails him nothing. 

But, in fact, was a conspiracy to murder a proved 
and inherent characteristic of this difficult and unusual 
case? We gravely doubt it. The charge was driven home 
on Mrs, Thompson’s let*ers. But if these letters pointed 
to any considered form of murder, it was to death by 
poison. Now Mr. Thompson was not poisoned. The 
Crown did not even try to prove that Mrs. Thompson or 
Bywaters bought any poison, or that they ever had any 
in their possession, or that any poison was administered. 
That is not all. Unless we assume that Bywaters was 
an insensate fool, his conduct in retaining these letters 
must be regarded as evidence that they never impressed 
themselves on his mind as incentives to murder. Is it 
at all certain that this was the spirit in which they were 
composed and dispatched? They were wild, neurotic, 
delirious stuff, the outpourings of an excitable and over- 
sexed woman, and no one would acquit the writer of moral 
responsibility for her husband’s death. But a clear, 
definite connection between them and the hurried and 
passionate assault on the roadway is altogether wanting. 
And in its absence it seems doubtful whether they ought 
to have been produced. Their substance, their manner, 
called for a closer examination of the human mind than 
any of the judges applied to this case. The Lord Chief 
Justice indeed set up a broad moral condemnation. But it 
was not the perverted morals of this couple which was the 
thing at issue. Generally wicked feeling may be 
assumed to have been expressed. But the letters 
having been produced, the business of the Crown 
was to trace a plot to murder, and in this it failed. 
The circumstances of the crime make it possible; and 
even probable, that the letters produced but a slight 
impact on Bywaters’s mind, and that the fatal act had 
no factual association with them. 

Our argument is not of the guiltlessness of these 
people. It is of the grave inexpediency of sending them 
to capital punishment. We say first that it is a horrible 
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thing to resume the virtually discarded practice of 
hanging a woman (and dragging her screaming and 
struggling to the place of execution), in the absence of 
any physical act on her part, or of clearly proved 
calculation. The Crown conducted this perplexing case 


with no decided, reasoned reference to its psychology.. 


But the conscience of the community now demands a 
greater degree of discrimination in the interpretation of 
the law than the old-fashioned criminal barrister and 
judge apply to it. And the law itself must be changed. 
Capital punishment turns the murder trial into a beastly 
melodrama. It is the cause of the horrible crowds in 
the Old Bailey, as the old public execution was the 
cause of the still more horrible crowds outside. If it is 
wise the State will speedily abolish it, and, pending that 
hour, labor to stay the infection it breeds through the 
carriers of the Press. 





THE CALL FOR A LONGER WORKING 
DAY. 


It is likely that the length of the working day will be 
the issue of the next struggle in the world of Labor. It 
will be a bitter struggle; it will involve other countries 
besides our own ; and if it goes badly here it will throw 
back the cause of reform all over the world. Let us recall 
a few salient facts from the history of the last few years. 
Before the war, reformers who tried to improve industrial 
conditions here had to meet the objection that nations 
were not isolated units, and that one country could not 
put itself very far ahead of its competitors. After the 
war it was agreed that a great effort should be made to 
bring industrial conditions throughout the world to 
@ minimum standard, and to give to all industrial peoples 
a kind of charter, much as the Code Napoleon gave a 
charter of civil freedom a century ago to a large part of 
the Continent. There seemed at first good prospect of 
progress on these lines. An International Labor Office 
was set up at Geneva under the zgis of the League of 
Nations; the Washington Conference, summoned by the 
League, adopted an industrial code, and the eight-hours 
day became the standard day in Europe. 

This first success was followed by a reaction. Big 
Business, by which we mean the powerful industrial forces 
whose control of industry had been challenged by this 
development, brought pressure at once on the several 
Governments. Mr. Lloyd George obeyed that pressure 
in two important instances. His Government dropped 
the Bill for the legal regulation of hours which had been 
prepared by the Industrial Conference of 1919, and it 
refused to ratify the Washington Convention on the 
question of hours. This second surrender was an act of 
treason to the cause of reform throughout the world, and 
in making it the Government deliberately set on one side 
England’s great tradition as the pioneer nation in factory 
legislation. 

With this evidence before us of the power of these 
interests it is not unreasonable to expect an attack in 
some form on the shorter working day which has behind 
it the force, not of law but of recent custom. The agree- 
ments in the building industry. expire next March, and 
the question will probably be raised when new agree- 
ments are negotiated ; the cotton employers have been 
insisting for some time that the new working day is too 
short, and the coalowners represent the seven-hours day 
as the chief cause of the difficulties of the coal trade. We 
think that if the employers try to restore the old hours 
they will meet with a more stubborn resistance than they 
expect, and for two reasons. In the first place, the 








workers, who have suffered the most crushing disappoint- 
ments in the last three years, have retained this one solid 
benefit, and if they lose this they lose everything. They 
will not give up this last of their gains without a struggle. 

In the second place, the shorter working day 
is a symbol, and a significant symbol, to the 
worker, The English workman is the least doctrin- 
aire person in the world. It is only a minority 
of the workers—sometimes a large minority, some- 
times a small minority—that cares in its bones 
about political equality. The record of the voting 
in English elections since the worker was enfranchised in 
1867 is ample proof. How often has the Lancashire 
workman voted for democracy? The demand for equality 
in mill and workshop, for control or a share of control, 
in any serious or determined spirit, is the demand of 
@ minority. In times of excitement it grows; at other 
times it is apt to shrink. The constant pressure for a 
form of industrial government in which the workers 
shall have power and responsibility is limited to small 
bodies of intelligent and thoughtful men. But there is 
one form in which the idea of equality attracts the 
ordinary careless, unthinking workman. The English- 
man, comparing himself with his fellows, does not think 
first of his political rights, or of his income, or of the 
kind of house in which he lives; he thinks first of his 
opportunities of enjoying himself, of having a good time, 
of feeling himself in this respect his own master and as 
good as anybody else. The long working day was the 
symbol in the worker’s eyes of a state of things in which 
he did the work and somebody else had the good time. 
That is why he hated it. Pita 

It is significant that the question of hours was the 
burning question of the most memorable of the agita- 
tions of the nineteenth century. The textile workers 
agitated for nearly twenty years for their ten-hours day. 
The eight-hours day for miners, which became law in 
1908, had been demanded at the first great miners’ con- 
ference at Leeds in 1863. The 54-hours week was won 
for the engineers by a five-months strike in 1871. 
Thousands of men who are quite unmoved by any other 
grievance on the subject of their status, fee] passionately 
about their working day. And this feeling has been 
further stimulated by the war, because men in the 
trenches thought more about their leave than about 
anything else, and inequalities in respect of leave were 
resented more bitterly than any other inequalities in 
the soldier’s life. 

We think that it would be a disaster if this attempt 
succeeded. It is the wrong way of attacking the problem 
of poor production: it is the revival of a superstition. 
The experience of the war, as Mr. Lipson reminds us in 


his book ‘‘ Increased Production ’’ (Milford, 2s. 6d.), 


confirmed all the lessons of the nineteenth century in 


condemning long hours as wasteful and destructive of 
efficiency. The report of the Ministry of Munitions on 
Industrial Fatigue and its causes makes a pertinent 
sequel to Leonard Horner’s report seventy years ago 
on the working of the ten-hours day. It will be urged 
on the other side that though within certain limits the 
reduction of hours increases the energy of the workers, 
this process is subject to the law of diminishing returns, 
and there must be a point at which you cannet com- 
pensate for shorter hours by more intense effort. 
Employers complain that work to-day is of poor quality, 
half-hearted, reluctant, irresponsible, and that the short 
hours are not a stimulus. There is probably a great 
deal of substance in their complaint, but it does not 
make out a case for lengthening the working day. What 
are the causes of poor production so far as those causes 
depend on the worker? One cause is the effect of the 
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war on the individual worker; another is the disturb- 
ing effect of the general atmosphere of unrest and 
uncertainty produced by the peace ; another the effect of 
the violent vicissitudes of the last three years ; yet another 
the growing discontent with this or that corisequence of 
our industrial system. In the malaise of the world, work 
suffers and must suffer. Somehow or other we have to 
find an incentive and to remove these demoralizing influ- 
ences. The golden dreams cherished by many reformers 
at the end of the war of a rapid solution of our troubles 
by the conversion of our industrial system into a demo- 
cratic partnership, have gone the way, for the most part, 
of many other such visions. But the only solution 
of our difficulties, apart from general social improve- 
ment and the provision of decent housing and decent 
education, will be found in making our industrial 
system more suitable to human nature, and not by try- 
ing to squeeze human nature into the pattern of our 
industrial system. 

These are really the alternatives before us. Those 
who want to read a careful, honest, and sympathetic 
discussion of the first of these alternatives should study 
Mr. Hobson’s excellent little book, ‘‘ Incentives in the 
New Industrial Order ’’ (Parsons, 4s. 6d.). Those who are 
attracted to the second should read Herr Stinnes’ cool 
proposal to the German workers to add two hours to 
their working day in order to pay for Reparations, and 
they will understand that after fighting a bloody war to 
rescue Europe from the German soldier, they are now 
hastening to put Europe under the rule of Big Business. 
The shorter working day is, in fact, a symbol not merely 
of the rights of Englishmen, but of the liberties of 
Europe. 





WILL AMERICA HELP ? 


In the shape they took, the confident rumors of 
early American intervention in the financial-political 
imbroglio of Europe were manifestly false. They were 
based upon speculations in the world of finance, not 
upon any facts or probabilities of the immediate 
political situation. But finance is so potent a factor in 
America that rumors from financial quarters cannot be 
ignored in their possible reactions upon Governmental 
policy. Regarded from a purely political aspect, Europe 
has been anathema, and the proposal that America 
should entangle herself with righting the wrongs of the 
Peace Treaties has everywhere been scouted as an 
incredible folly. When, therefore, it was suggested 
that America was warning France against a further 
occupation of Germany, and that she might be willing to 
summon an international Conference, and to guarantee 
a large loan for the settlement of Reparations and the 
restoration of European financial stability, nobody 
acquainted with the public sentiment of the American 
people, not to speak of the attitude of Congress, believed 
it. Washington has already given it the lie. 

No immediate action of this kind can therefore be 
entertained by the American Government. But that 
does not exclude the play of important influences from 
America upon the European situation. Four years of 
revolutions, the squandering of impoverished resources 
on armaments and little wars, constant quarrels and 
recriminations among enemies and allies, reckless finance 
and the retardation of industrial restoration, have 
disgusted ‘‘ good Americans ’’ with Europe. They have 
recognized as yet no obligation to come in and help, for 
the conditions of really serviceable help have not been 
visible. Tactless speech and writing on this side, 











intended to appeal to the conscience or the pride of 
America, and suggesting that she ought to forgive our 
debts to her and put her hands again in her pocket for 
the benefit of Europe, have frozen stiff such sympathy 
with European suffering as cannot be relieved by private 
charity. Everything possible has been done and said 
on this side of the Atlantic to drive America along the 
path of political and economic isolation. 

Yet the persistency of the reports that America may 
take a hand, in summoning a new international Economic 
Conference, in instituting an inquiry into Germany’s 
capacity to pay, in helping to float an international 
loan (provided certain European conditions are fulfilled), 
cannot be dismissed as mere newspaper invention. 
For there are solid reasons why America should recon- 
sider her policy of letting Europe stew in her own juice. 
The ideal of a closed America, ringed with a high tariff, 
shutting out European goods and European immigrants, 
and living on its own resources and its own markets, 
ceases to be alluring when it passes from the realm of 
the ideal into that of hard fact. Is America prepared 
to write off from her accounts the debts of European 
Governments and the value of European securities held 
in the United States, estimated to amount, upon a 
moderate computation, to £3,000 millions, with an 
interest charge of over £150 millions per annum? Is 
she prepared to abandon markets for an export trade 
amounting last year to some £800 millions? The answer 
to both questions is an uncompromising negative. The 
Governmental debts, amounting to £2,400 millions, have 
already been funded, and the refusal of the Government 
to consider their remission has the almost unanimous 


‘approval of the American people. The grave economic 


situation which this huge indebtedness involves, alike 
for debtors and for creditors, has, of course, not yet been 
realized because, with the exception of small repayments 
from this country and France, no attempt has been 
made until this year to demand payment either of 
interest or of capital. 

The course of American foreign trade introduces 
new complications into the problem of payment. If 
European products were becoming more and more 
important for trade with America, and if her markets 
were freely open for their entrance, the new European 
payments of interest on their debts might come to be 
absorbed in the ordinary current of trade. America 
would be in a position much resembling ours before the 
war. She would take a large part of the payments due 
to her in imports or in foreign services, leaving the rest 
to fructify in foreign investments. But an analysis of 
the currents of her foreign trade indicates that the 
European connection, though absolutely large, is rela- 
tively smaller than in the first decade of the century. 
Excepting the years affected by the war, we find an 
appreciable shrinkage in the percentage of her export 
and import trade with Europe. In 1910 her exports to 
Europe were 65.10 of her total exports, in 1921 the 
percentage had fallen to 52.70. The imports show a 
bigger drop—from 51.76 per cent. in 1910 to 30.5 per 
cent. in 1921. 

Some of these recent reductions may doubtless be 
imputed to post-war European weakness, and the 
importance of her European trade may revive with 
Europe’s recovery. For the time being, however, America. 
is turning more largely to her connections with the less: 
developed countries of the earth. But the absolute 
importance of the European business connection cannot 
be ignored. The unprecedented depression of trade fsom 
which America is just emerging must help to enforce the 
lesson of her place in the general economic world-system. 
The rapid deflation of currency was the chief immediate 
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cause of the American trouble. But behind that lay 
the failure of purchasing power in Europe and in those 
other foreign markets affected by European poverty. 
If America is to have a full revival of her trade, she 
must have large external, as well as internal, markets 
both for her goods and for her investable capital. 

This is the plain truth that is struggling to find 
expression through the organs of American finance and 
to impress itself on public policy. The Fordney tariff, 
with its virtually prohibitive duties on foreign manu- 
factures, is a dramatic defiance of economic laws. 
For American export trade must more and more consist 
of manufactured goods, less and less of foods and raw 
materials, as her growing population absorbs the latter. 
How is this consistent with a high protective tariff? 
Abstractly, it may seem desirable to receive only foreign 
goods and materials not obtainable from American 
resources, and to pay for them in American manu- 
factures. But this would signify a virtual cancelment 
of trade with Europe, an entire remission of the debts 
she owes, and a stoppage of the constant flow of surplus 
capital from America to Europe. For Europe can only 
pay in manufactured goods, in shipping, and other 
services. If America is set upon refusing manufactures 
and doing her own carrying trade, she throws herself 
upon the precarious tourist trade as the only obvious 
mode of European payment. True, there is another 
course which economic logic is forcing on America. She 
can refuse to take payment at all and reinvest in Europe 
the sums due to her for interest and export balance. 
This seems to be what is happening just now. 
Last year the net outflow of capital was reckoned to 
amount to nearly £130 millions. For, if a people 
will not take payment in gold or goods, there is no 
alternative but to let their money lie and accumulate. 
But this is no settlement, only a postponement of the 
problem. It means a larger payment later on and a 
more complete reversal of the policy which refuses 
payment in goods and services. 

It is the dawning sense of this problem which we 
see penetrating American policy from American finance. 
The bankers have all along been alive to these considera- 
tions. But they felt helpless, so long as public opinion 
was set against Europe. Now there seems to be a wider 
comprehension that America needs a restored pacific 
Europe, and that it may be good policy for her to use 
the influence to which her wealth and creditor position 
entitle her to help put Europe on her legs. But upon 
two preliminary conditions she will be properly insistent. 
The first is that the disturbing factor of German Repara- 
tions must be finally settled. The second is that Europe 
shall no longer squander upon armaments the money she 
owes America. In other words, will Europe disarm 
(provided America disarms, too), and will she make a 
real peace? 

If Europe is ripe for these conditions, America 
will, we believe, discover that her moral and 
material interests prompt her irresistibly to help. 
For she is conscious that her help is indispensable 
to any international arrangement needing credit. 
It would not be possible for France to get any early 
payment on behalf of Reparations without the aid 
of American investors in an international loan. If 
Europe acts sensibly and promptly in this crisis, it 
seems possible that America will associate herself, 
privately by concerted finance, and publicly by Govern- 
mental countenance, in an attempt to pull back Europe 
to safety on the brink of the precipice. America could 
do this big thing, and the Government, warned by the 
November election of its waning popularity, may even 





find safety in a great historic action. But it is 
manifest that France must accept the necessary ‘condi- 
tions of any American co-operation. America will 
certainly not stand for any aggression on German terri- 
tory or sovereignty, whether avowed or concealed under 
some specious forms of guarantees or sanctions. This will 
not be from love for Germany, but because she is aware 
that, unless the spirit of the Versailles Treaty is 
exorcized, neither peace, nor security, nor political or 
economic recovery is possible. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonvon, THuRsDAyY. 

I may perhaps say that two men of leading—one 
of the most distinguished of living judges and one of the 
most distinguished of living politicians—disagree with 
the verdict in the Ilford case. 


My Irish news is of a mixed quality of encourage- 
ment and something like despair. That there is a 
tendency to integrate the forces that make for the life of 
a State cannot be questioned, and if intelligent, instructed 
Ireland were in a position to govern them, all might be 
well. The Dublin-Belfast vendetta, for example, has died 
down. The boycott of Belfast goods is over, and will 
not be renewed. And there is more friendliness to 
England than has existed since the early, emotional 
period of Home Rule. We are thought to have kept our 
word, and even to have behaved handsomely. But I 
doubt whether Dublin really feels itself in control. Much 
of the South and West is still under Republican rule, 
which is none the less menacing because it is more than 
half terrorism. There are several causes for this. Ireland 
is used, alas! to a shiftless form of poverty, and the 
American largesse helps to keep the people alive. So 
bountiful is it that I am told the Christmas remittances 
actually affected the rate of exchange. Then anarchy 
profits certain sorts of anarchist. A great mumber 
of people live without paying rent. Some taxes are- 
collected, but State licences can easily be evaded in the 
absence of such persuasive agents as courts and policemen. 
Thus recklessness and idleness, joined together, can do 
wonders in the way of mischief, while the forces of repair 
act slowly and ineffectively. Rails are torn up, re-set, 
and torn up again, and it is obvious that these iniquities 
are the work not of stray banditti, but of railway 
workers. That again may bring the Irish Government 
into conflict with the Transport Union. Fisheries are 
abandoned, and a primitive culture sinks lower and 
lower with the destruction of bridges, the loss of town 
markets, and the diversion of the young men to 
brigandage. Thus is the passion of Nationality eating 
Ireland up. 


Tue ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ is much exercised about the 
Communist Party, of whose propaganda it is, indeed, 
an active, though an unconscious, friend. But what 
alarm need be felt over such “ disclosures ’’ as it makes 
in today’s issue? It talks of Communism as the 
‘* dominating force of the Labor Party.’’ Well, it 
“ dominates ’’ the party in Parliament by virtue of a 
membership of one to 144 non-Communists, and the 
party in the country to the extent of the confession 
of the Communist Commission that within the two 
years of its existence it has made “no real progress 
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either numerically or in terms of influence ’’? I should 
say that it had captured a certain number of clever 
young men, who affect the non-moral realism of Moscow 
and its contempt for democracy, and also share with 
it and the late Lord Northcliffe a belief in the virtue 
of propaganda, provided it be unscrupulous enough. 
The new organization, I gather, is to be centralized, 
specialized, and intellectualized, and to be directed not 
so much to converting the general community as to 
turning the Labor Party upside down. Admittedly, 
this tactic has not in the past done at all well. If the 
“Morning Post ’’ succeeds in its benign policy of Fascism 
and administrative Nihilism, it may confidently be pre- 
dicted that it will do a good deal better. But I see no 
reason for terror. We shall assimilate the Moscow 
group here as we have assimilated their predecessors. 
Twenty years hence most of them will be hard-working 
but cautious bureaucrats, returning punctually to tea 
in the next-to-Golders-Green suburb. One or two may 
be writing for the “ Morning Post.”’ 


Ir would not occur to an English reader of that 
extraordinary book “The Golden Ass’’ that it could 
give a native writer a hint for a companion volume. 
Yet if Mr. David Garnett had not “ The Golden Ass’’ 
in mind when he conceived ‘‘ Lady into Fox,’’ he is 
an even more ingenious spirit than I take him to be. 
It is a very builliant piece‘of humor, in the vein in which 
one or two English writers, like Sterne, resort to the 
comic muse. It is, in short, a pleasantry which I should 
not describe as pleasant. The writer is a master of the 
art of affected simplicity, and excels in the elaboration 
of the serious detail which that particular contrivance 
involves. It is, in short, a very clever exercise in slyness. 


I saip something the other day in defence of the good 
taste of the novel-reader, and I now produce some fresh 
evidence of it covering two contrasted types, the average 
buyer and the workman’s boy, at sehool or just beginning 
his life of labor. The first is kindly supplied me by 
Mr. Eveleigh Nash, the publisher of two series of novels, 
entitled the “Great Novel Library ’’ and the ‘‘ Famous 
Fiction Library.’’ Mr. Nash writes me:— 

“For your information, I may say that the best- 
selling volumes in the ‘Great Novel Library’ are: 
‘The Four Feathers, ‘ Rodney Stone,’ ‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,’ ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,’ ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,’ ‘The Blue Lagoon,’ and ‘ Quinneys.’ 

‘‘ With regard to ‘ Nash’s Famous Fiction Library,’ 
this series has not been long enough on the market to 
give definite figures, but I think the three best-sellers 
are ‘Tales of Unrest,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ and 
* Carnival.’ ”’ 

Now in these two lists are included one masterpiece and 
three books of unusual and high quality. 


I rake a third list, supplied me by the promoter 
(Mr. Carew Hunt) of a truly admirable institution called 
the “Troop Library,’’ which is maintained for the 
benefit of a boys’ social club and institution in South- 
wark. The boys, I may say, use the library as they please. 
During the past year these were the books the younger 
boys used most :-— 

“Monte Cristo,’’ “Andersen’s Fairy Tales,’’ 
“ Huckleberry Finn,’’ “Tom Sawyer,’’ “The Hound 
of the Baskervilles,’ “The Coral Island,’’ and “ King 
Solomon’s Mines.’’ 


Acain, three masterpieces, and not one bad book. 
Take now the case of the older boys (between 14 and 





154) who have left the club and been apprenticed te 
a trade. Here were their favorites for the year :— 
Masefield’s ‘‘ Lost Endeavor,’’ Seton Merriman’s 
“The Sower,’’ Mason’s “Running Water’’ and “ Ab 
the Villa Rose,’’ Buchan’s “ Greenmantle’’ and ‘“ Mr. 
Standfast,’’ Arnold Bennett’s ‘“‘ The Card.’’ A mixed 
grill, let us say, but with good substantial feeding in it. 


A WavyFaRER. 





Dife and Wetters. 


THE CRITIC. 


In celebrating the centenary of Matthew Arnold’s birth 
we must put ourselves back about sixty years in imagina- 
tion if we would understand the character of the man. 
Arnold’s age was much perturbed in soul, much 
bewildered in seeking the path of life, when lights which 
had seemed eternal began to flicker into obscurity. The. 
ancient forms of long-accepted faiths were seen to be 
crumbling away, but only the vulgar mind could rejoice 
at their disintegration. Doubt and regret distracted 
the finer natures. It was indeed a Twilight of the Gods. 

In the throes and gloom of this upheaval Matthew 
Arnold suffered like the rest. His father had brought 
him up on definitely Christian lines of conduct, although 
Dr. Arnold in his day was considered almost dangerously 
liberal. On turning to the Roman classics from a 


‘lesson on the New Testament, he would say, “ Now let: 


us see from what Christianity saved the world.’’ And 
Matthew Arnold passed from Rugby to Oxford just at 
the time when the ultimate questions of life and religion 
absorbed the minds of thoughtful young people, much: 
as, we suppose, the ultimate questions of economics and 
social relations absorb them now. It was the Oxford of 
the “Tracts,’’ the Oxford over which the influence of 
Newman still lay brooding. It was that Oxford to 
which he cried in the preface to the second edition of 
his “ Essays in Criticism,’’ written when he was him- 
self nearly fifty :— 

‘* Adorable dreamer, whose heart has been se 
romantic! who hast given thyself so prodigally, given 
thyself to sides and to heroes not mine, only never te 
the philistines ! home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs, 
and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties! ”’ 

To those lost causes and forsaken beliefs and impos- 
sible loyalties Matthew Arnold throughout his life 
looked back, as a man may look back at his 
natural home in a cathedral city while he explores 
an African desert. There was nothing of the self- 
assured iconoclast about him. “ Light half-believers of 
our casual creeds,’’ he calls himself and his generation 
in the most typical of his poems—the poem in which he 
has given a permanent life to the Oxford of his time. 
He would follow Reason wherever she led; he would 
awaken the human spirit from the opiates of tradition ; 
but there was no exultation in the search or in his 
alarum. . 

No exultation certainly, but no real shrinking from 
the resolve tomake reason prevail, or to goon his way with 
the Stoic’s endurance—“ with close-lipped Patience for 
his only friend.’’ The Stoic creed was magnificent, butit 
was not peace, and to Matthew Arnold peace meant. 
much. But not even for peace would he forsake the path. 
along which reason appeared to gleam. The contest was 
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dubious; the guiding light uncertain,; people called him 
scornful and superior, and Despondency was always at 
his ear :— j 
“The thoughts that rain their steady glow 
Like stars on life’s cold sea, 
Which others know, or say they know— 
They never shone for me. 


Thoughts light, like gleams, my spirit’s sky, 
But they will not remain. 

They light me once, they hurry by ; 
Arid never come again.”’ 


Throughout the contest it was Arnold’s endeavor 


‘to retain in the accepted tradition all that reason would 


allow to be of enduring power and permanent value. 
Even that attempt at rescue, for which the dogmatic 
Rationalists sneered at him as a feather-bed to catch the 
falling Christian, brought him into violent conflict. with 
the dogmatic upholders of the tradition itself. But in 
spite of his Ilellenism, his inborn and poetic craving 
for a different sphere, he would not flinch. “ Charge 
once more,’’ he cried :— 

‘Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall!” 

After the dreams of Oxford had faded, he carried 
the contest into other fields, with no sentimental tender- 
ness for the enemy. He allied himself to the few who 
shook mid-Victorian complacency, and revealed what a 
leaping-and-bounding prosperity meant in the condition 
of the masses and the mentality of the directing classes. 
Let us once more recall the too familiar passage in 
which he countered the contemporary boast of “ the 
unrivalled happiness of the Anglo-Saxon race.’’ He had 
been reading the newspaper report of a Nottingham girl 
named Wragg, who, after leaving the workhouse, had 
strangled her illegitimate child and left it on the 
Mapperly Hills :— 

“In Ionia and Attica they were luckier in this 
respect (in respect of names) than ‘the best race in the 
world ’ ; by the Ilissus there was no Wragg, poor thing! 
And ‘our unrivalled happiness’ ;—what an element of 
grimness, bareness, hideousness mixes with it and 
blurs it; the workhouse, the dismal Mapperly Hills— 
how dismal those who have seen them will remember— 
the gloom, the smoke, the cold, the strangled illegitimate 
child! ... And the final touch—short, bleak, and 
inhuman: Wragg is in custody. The sex lost in the 
confusion of our unrivalled happiness ; or (shall I say ?) 
the superfluous Christian name lopped off by the straight- 
forward vigor of our old Anglo-Saxon breed! ”’ 

Or take the passage in which he tells how, after 
a notorious murder upon the North London line, he was 
wont to ply his agitated fellow-passengers with appro- 
priate consolation :— 

“T reminded them how Cesar refused to take 
precautions against assassination, because life was not 
worth having at the price of an ignoble solicitude for it. 
I reminded them what insignificant atoms we all are in 
the life of the world. ‘Suppose the worst to happen,’ 
I said, addressing a portly jeweller from Cheapside ; 
‘suppose even yourself to be the victim; i n’y a pas 
Vhomme nécessaire. We should miss you for a day or 
two upon the Woodford Branch ; but the great mundane 
movement would still go on, the gravel walks of your 
villa would still be rolled, dividends would still be paid 
at the Bank, omnibuses still run, there would still be the 
old crush at the corner of Fenchurch Street.’ All was 
of no avail. Nothing could moderate, in the bosom of 
the great English middle class, their passionate, 
absorbing, almost blood-thirsty clinging to life.”’ 

That was an aspect of our life which he attacked. 
He despised it for its want of ideas, its indifference to 
knowledge, its trust in machinery, its mean conception 
of well-being. His criticism in _ literature was 
marked by the same sureness of touch and felicity 
of definition. He was concerned to ‘‘ make reason 
and the will of God prevail,’’ and to reach those 











ultimate truths so elusive in pursuit. Yet cheerfulness 
and the poetic imagination kept breaking in. In notes 
written soon after his death by his niece, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, we read :— 

“Tn his later years what struck me always first 
about him was his extraordinary lovableness, then the 
exhilaration and stimulus of being with him, owing to 
his humorous, expansive nature and the individuality of 
all his ways of looking at things, and lastly the delicate 


scholarliness and thoroughness of his mind and methods 
of working.’’ 


We can well believe that report. The only time that 
I was near him was at the first performance of ‘‘ The 
Silver King ”’ at the old Princess’s Theatre in Oxford 
Street under Wilson Barrett. Two men at an inn door 
are most anxious to read the account of a murder in the 
only paper that has reached the village. One claims to 
read it aloud because he always read the Psalms in 
church. But the other objects: ‘‘ That is all very well, 
but the Psalms and the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ are not the 
same thing! ’’ Matthew Arnold was delighted. It was 
his own criticism in brief. How he laughed! 

In his ‘‘ Note-Books,’’ published after his death, we 
find repeated over and over again the sentence from 
Marcus Aurelius: Semper aliquid certi proponendum est. 
There came the steadily serious side of the man—the 
resolve to live with a high and fixed aim. But, behind 
the strife, the ridicule, the dexterous satire, and the 
challenge to unreason, we remain conscious of the poet’s 
nature—the desire for other scenes and other issues to 
fulfil the energies of a beautiful mind. 


H. W.N. 





“BOB” EDWARDS. 


Tue literary strain dies hard. In his day and generation 
Robert Chambers of Edinburgh as publisher and writer 
wielded a puissant influence in his native land, and the 
‘“‘ Journal ’’ which he founded still retains its popularity 
with the middle classes of Scotland. To a grandson of 
Robert Chambers, who died at Calgary, Alberta, on 
November 14th, it has been given to achieve by a 
different kind of literature a parallel fame in a distant 
corner of the Commonwéalth. In ‘‘ Bob’’ Edwards, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Calgary Eyeopener,’’ one of the truly 
original characters of Western Canada has passed from 
its stage. Edwards, who was christened Robert 
Chambers after his grandsire, was born in Edinburgh in 
1864, and left an orphan in his infancy, was brought up 
by the Chambers family and educated at the Madras 
College, at St. Andrews, and Glasgow University, which 
he left without taking a degree. He spent the next ten 
years on the Continent, completing his education, and at 
one time publishing an English paper called “ The 
Channel ”’ in Boulogne. 

In 1895 he came to North America with a brother, 
and a ranching venture at Cheyenne, U.S.A., left him 
nothing for three years’ work but a stock of amusing 
stories about the contemporary Governor of Wyoming, a 
Scot from Arbroath, who rejoiced in the curious name 
of Moonlight. Moving to Alberta, he returned to his 
old trade of journalism and founded the ‘‘ Wetaskiwin 
Free Lance,’’ but it did not prosper and he migrated to 
another frontier town called High River, where the first 
number of his celebrated paper, the ‘‘ Eyeopener,’’ was 
published on March 4th, 1902. In 1904 he transferred 
it to Calgary, and there for the next eighteen years, 
with the exception of a break in 1909 and 1910, when he 
became a sort of journalistic troubadour and published 
his paper in different cities, the ‘‘ Eyeopener ’’ appeared 
at irregular intervals. It was nominally a bi-weekly of 
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four pages, but its editor never shrank from confessing 
that its appearance was contingent upon his social 
engagements and the results of his potations. Unblush- 
ingly he would announce in his opening paragraph: 
‘* We took longer than usual at Banff to recover from 
the effects of our last drunk. Hence the delay in the 
production of this great organ of democracy.”’ 

Edwards wrote the whole paper himself; the only 
exceptions were letters to the editor and an occasional 
quotation from another paper. But he accepted no 
contributions and was his own business manager, his 
only paid assistant being a cartoonist. He had an 
amazingly forcible and vivid pen. He had a sense of 
humor and a lightness of touch which is given to few 
journalists, and he never forgot the literary traditions 
of his family. Offers came to him to join the editorial 
staffs of powerful dailies, but he deliberately preferred 
to reserve his talents for passing comment upon the 
people and events of the young country in which he had 
cast his lot. His weapon was satire, and he directed it 
with unerring skill upon all classes of people: crooked 
politicians, social snobs, religious hypocrites, real 
estate boosters, and the canaille of a frontier world. 

The first number of the ‘‘ Eyeopener ’’ contained 
these words: ‘‘ In promoting the interests of High 
River it is essential that we act in unity, peace, and 
concord. Let us all hang together just now. Some of 
us may have to hang separately later on. In union 
there is strength.’’ The ‘‘ Eyeopener ’’ he declared 
would publish anything ‘‘ that God allows to happen, 
which gives us pretty wide latitude in these parts.’’ In 
the succeeding year he presented to his readers a steady 
stream of racy comment and criticism, and however 
irregular the publication of the “ Eyeopener’’ might be, 
its circulation never fell off. At one time it exceeded 
40,000 garnered from every quarter of Canada, and 
it is understood that its founder, despite very 
extravagant habits, has left his widow well pro- 
vided for. At times the “‘ Eyeopener’’ was decidedly 
Rabelaisian in tone, but it was never dull, and 
it was usually amusing. The political condottieri of all 
parties dreaded its blows, which were dealt with fearless 
impartiality. Edwards was nominally a Conservative, 
but some of his best work was done in exposing the 
selfish exploitations of the Eastern manufacturers and 
railway interests. Perhaps the greatest triumph of his 
life was his own political début in 1921. He ran in a 
P.R. election for Calgary and headed the poll, 
receiving almost twice as many first preferences as any 
other candidate. Yet during the campaign he took a 
most generous step. He refused to publish the ‘‘ Eye- 
opener ’’ on the ground that control of its columns would 
give him too great a handicap, and he was content with 
the hospitality of a local Liberal daily for his publicity 
work. In the Federal election which followed he gave 
his editorial support in one Calgary division to the 
Conservative Minister of Justice, who was defeated, and 
in the other to a Laborite, who, though classed as a 
“* Red,”’ was elected. 

“We write upon the drink question,’ the “ Eye- 
opener ’’ would say, “ with almost pontifical authority,’ 
and, strange to relate, this convivial Scot, although 
always an opponent of complete prohibition, was a per- 
sistent advocate of the abolition of the saloon. 

‘Tf we were asked,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ to give an opinion 
upon the most efficacious way of abolishing drunkenness 
(those who know all about such things are never asked 
for their opinion on the subject), we should say the 


simplest way would be to prohibit the sale of whisky and 
spirits and permit beer and light wines.’’ 


In his time he had to face more than one libel suit, 
but he usually emerged victorious through the assistance 











of his bosom friend Paddy Nolan, K.C., who was an 
equally original character. One of Edwards’s most 
famous tours de force was an editorial protest against 
the contemplated bestowal of the office of High 
Commissioner in London upon a politician whose 
moral lapses had reached the dimensions of a public 
scandal. It ended in a Homeric passage wherein were 
depicted the awful consequences at a Drawing-Room at 
Buckingham Palace, when the “ representative of this 
fair Dominion, after attempting some familiarity with 
a maid of honor, will be expelled from the portals of 
that historic mansion amid the shrieks of débutantes 
who do not understand and the gorgon glares of 
dowagers who do.”’ 

For this and other offences the Laurier Government 
forbade the use of the mails to the “ Eyeopener,’’ and 
its editor dealt with the ban in characteristic fashion :— 

‘ For the information of our friends we beg to state 
that the ‘ Eyeopener ’ is forbidden the use of the Govern- 
mental mails. The postal department, according to their 
regulations, were perfectly justified in doing this on the 
ground that we publish undesirable matter. In the 
public interest we have from time to time made some 
shocking exposures of the immoralities of certain 
members and ex-members of-the Cabinet. The facts 
were certainly unfit for publication, and we don’t blame 
the department a particle for trying to prevent their 
dissemination throughout this God-fearing country.” 

Edwards’s articles on one occasion almost produced 
an Imperial crisis. The present editor of the “ Daily 
Herald,’’* while travelling through Canada, found in 
them material for a satirical article entitled ‘‘ Pure 
Canadian Politics,’ which the “ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
ventured to publish. A distinguished member of 
Laurier’s Cabinet threatened a libel suit, and it required 
‘the intervention of Lord Strathcona and other poten- 
tates to avert a scandal replete with distressing pos- 
sibilities. 

The late Spencer Leigh Hughes was a regular 
subscriber to the “ Eyeopener,’’ in whose humor he 
delighted ; and he was wont to publish frequent quota- 
tions from it, especially its frank comments upon the 


British aristocracy and their ways, in his column in the ° 


“Morning Leader.”’ 

The “Eyeopener’’ performed the same sort of 
function for Western Canada as “Truth ’’ has done for 
England. Its columns were always open to evidence 
which would expose swindles of any kind, financial or 
political. By its persistent attacks it succeeded in 
ridding public life of divers undesirable characters, and 
Governments had to reckon with its opposition. It 
brought to complete ridicule in Western Canada the 
idea of a separate Canadian Navy by running in every 
issue for a year thumbnail sketches of the Canadian 
Navy, which then consisted of two small cruisers. The 
sketches were always the same, two rickety storm- 
tossed vessels belching forth clouds of smoke, but the 
captions were always different, and ranged from :— 

“ Canadian ot Ah ara. into Glace Bay with booze 
for a Liberal political picnic,”’ 

to :— 

“Canadian Navy en route for England to witness 
twenty-round bout between Jack Johnson and Winston 
Churchill.” 

The vagaries of English remittance-men of the public- 
school caste, the education of members of the Royal 
family, which he held to be the faultiest on earth, 
and the performances of Canadian émigrés like Lord 
Beaverbrook, were favorite themes on which he was wont 
to enlarge at intervals. Once when the late Duke of 
Sutherland purchased a ranch in Alberta and brought 
out as guests for a summer a troop of his patrician 
kinsfolk, male and female, Edwards drew an unforget- 
table picture of these inhabitants of Mayfair in the réle 
of pioneer agriculturists. The late Sir Sam Hughes and 
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his indiseretions provided the “ Eyeopener’s’’ editor 
with abundant material for his wit, and at intervals 
there used to appear imaginary addresses by Sir Sam to 
a massed gathering of British generals or to a cowering 
horde of vanquished Teutons after a triumphant entry 
into Berlin. The Prince of Wales, again, can seldom 
have had sounder advice tendered him than in the 
whimsical editorial with which the “ Eyeopener ’’ greeted 
his visit to Calgary in 1920. 

It is unfortunate that all Edwards’s humor was in 
the ephemeral guise of current periodical writing and is 
so difficult of preservation. The late editor of the 
“ Eyeopener ’’ was a genius who deserves to be ranked 
with Sam Slick or Bill Nye of Laramie City, and while 
his humor belonged specifically to one frontier region 
and a definite epoch, its artistry could not be gainsaid. 
He set forth his impressions of the daily panorama of 
life produced by a pioneer community in terms of educa- 
tion and culture, and his pages were read with interest 
and delight by people of every class. He kept no file of 
his paper; but an effort is now being made to gather 
together every issue and preserve a complete file in the 
public library of Calgary. His writings are undeniably 
the best humorous expression of Western Canadian 
life in existence, and they will prove a mine of 
information for future students of the social and 
political history of the prairie provinces. When he died 
“ Bob’’ Edwards was the recipient of sincere tributes 
from all classes of people, and the Press from end to end 
of Canada contained appreciations of his career and 
work. Some of his favorite stories concerned the funeral 
ceremonies of his native land, and the citizens of Calgary 
turned out to give him a funeral which, if shorn by pro- 
hibition of some Scottish features, was essentially Scot- 
tish in its solemnity and sincerity. But it had been 
well earned by this roving grandson of old Robert 


Chambers. 
J. A. S. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


MINORITIES IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Sir,—The letter of Dr. Tuka in your issue of the 16th 
inst. contains more than one statement so grossly inaccurate 
as to deprive his testimony of any value, but he doubtless 
calculates on the ignorance of English readers. 

1. He says that the new Czecho-Slovak Cabinet “is com- 
posed exclusively of Czechs and supported by the Czech 
political parties only.” In reality it includes three very 
well-known Slovaks—Dr. Milan Hodza (a former deputy in 
the Hungarian Parliament and grandson of M. M. Hodza), 
Dr. Ivan Markovic (leader of the Slovak Socialists), and 
Dr. Kallay (one of the foremost Slovak administrative 
officials since the Revolution). The Cabinet has the support 
of all Slovak parties except the Clerical People’s Party, led 
by Father Hlinka, which at the last elections polled about 
20 per cent. of the total Slovak votes and has twelve deputies 
in Parliament. 

2. It will thus be seen thaf it is entirely false to write 
of a resolution “ passed by the parliamentary representatives 
of three and a-half million Slovaks.” The Hlinka Party, it 
is true, demands a more extensive autonomy for Slovakia 
than is approved by other Slovak or Czech parties ; but even 
it is not opposed to the Republic, as is shown by the public 
assurances of loyalty given by its leaders to President 
Masaryk at a public audience so recently as December 15th. 

3. Dr. Tuka’s racial statistics are hopelessly inaccurate, 
whether the pre-war (Magyar) or post-war (Czecho-Slovak) 








census be accepted as the proper basis. I append the two 
alternatives in tabular form :— 


1910 1921 
Czechs Si ... 6,535,441... 6,727,038 
Slovaks foe ... 1,697,552 2,010,295 
Germans _... ... 9,685,355... 3,112,042 
Magyars ey ae | ee sae 642,144 
Ruthenes __... ve 113,399... see 88,978 
Jewish (Not given separately) ... - 100,617 

Polish ‘ae ibs 166,717 - ee 75, 
13,022,945 ... 13,000,137 


In Carpatho-Ruthenia (whose organization is not yet 
complete, but whose autonomy is guaranteed under the 
Treaty of Peace) there is a population of 604,670, of whom 
370,368 are Ruthene, 103,791 Magyar, and 79,715 Jewish. 
Tf Dr. Tuka’s figures were accurate there would be barely 
four million Czechs in the whole Republic! 

4. Incidentally, Father Hlinka’s condemnation in 1906 
was to two, not five years (extended in 1908 to three and 
a-half years); and his offence was not “advocating union 
with the Czechs,” but “incitement ’’ against the Magyars, 
by trying to organize the district of Ruzomberk (Rézsahegy) 
on a Slovak nationalist basis and resisting the Magyarizing 
policy of Bishop Parvy. A detailed account of the whole 
affair can be found by those interested in my “ Racial Prob- 
lems in Hungary ” (1908). 

Dr. Tuka apparently wishes you to regard him as a 
Slovak, but till the Revolution he passed as a Magyar, other- 
wise he would not have been a professor at a purely Magyar 
university ; and it is characteristic that even to-day he 
cannot shake off the habit of signing in the Magyar way, with 
the Christian name following the surname.—Yours, &c., 

R. W. Seton-WatTson. 


STATE RAILWAYS AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Srr,—One day last week my son went from London to 
Interlaken. The engine failed at Faversham (one hour late) ; 
train brake failed at Abbeville (another hour); on arrival at 
Belfort the direct service was missed and the passengers sent 
on vid Bale, for which they were all charged extra fares by 
the State Railway. 

Now, have you ever heard of such a proceeding on our 
much-abused English lines? If an accident happened to 
block the line, say, Letween London and Hastings, at Tun- 
bridge Wells, and the train was sent round by Ashford, can 
you imagine that passengers would all be compelled to pay 
for the extra twenty miles? 

You ask this week whether Liberals have any policy. 
Well, they surely want a better example than the one I have 
given before plunging into “ Nationalization ” (whatever that 
may mean). Imagine trying to recover 10 francs 50 centimes 
from the Treasury here ; and having to fight your case, like 
de Keyser’s, by Petition of Rights! Truly State administra- 
tions exemplify—‘ Quidquid delirant reges, plectentur 
Achivi.” Can you suggest a remedy, beyond what is impos- 
sible in an imperfect world—viz., to have no accidents ?— 
Yours, &c., Farrer. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Sir,—I should like to thank Mr. Arch and Mr. Gardner 
for their letters printed in your issue of last week. They 
have each, in a different way, expressed what everyone 
possessed of any sense of compassion and of normal human 
courage should try to say at such a moment as this. I have 
longed and tried repeatedly to find any words for my own 
sense of the cruelty and the un-Christian nature of these 
trials and their terrible results. 

I think that many men and women feeling as I do lack 
the instant resolution to put their words on paper. But I 
wish now that Mr. Gardner and Mr. Arch should be the 
instigators of a whole crusade of letter-writers and partisans 
of their good cause. 

I know that as a woman there is no man for whom I 
would so willingly give my vote as for him who would make 
this particular reform his special care and plea in the House 
of Commons.—Yours, &c., 

FREDEGOND SHOVE. 

Brockthorpe, Gloucester. 

[We have received many other letters to the same effect. 
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A NEW PEACE. 

Str,—It is proposed to hold a meeting on Tuesday, 
January 2nd, in the Kingsway Hall, at 8 p.m., at which 
Miss Jane Addams (U.S.A.), Mlle. Mélin (from the devas- 
tated area of the Ardennes), and Miss Catherine Marshall, 
the appointed Messengers to the Governments from the 
recently held Congress of the Women’s International League 
at The Hague, will be the speakers. This Congress was held 
to strengthen the demand for a new Peace based on the com- 
plete revision of the Versailles Treaty. The day chosen for 
the meeting is a fateful one in the history of Europe, and it 
it desired to mobilize the most powerful and representative 
expression of public opinion in favor of a real and lasting 
Peace. Readers of Tut Nation anp THE ATHENEUM are 
urged to attend and to make the meeting, summoned at 
such short notice, known as widely as possible among their 
friends.—Yours, &c., 

FiorENcE E. Hopson. 

Hampstead, 





THREE POEMS. 
CLavicHorRD RECITAL. 


Mote were the neighboring nightingales 

When Orpheus touched his clavichord . . . 
Then up the glades of Tempe came 

Lulled fleets of moths on moonlit sails; 

And glow-worms marched the twinkling sward, 
Candling cold dews with festal flame. 


Blind sentinels, the good brown snails 
Held out their horns—each horn a sword 
To fence the enchanting clavichord 

Fror: tigers, harpies, fiends, and snakes. 


Last (to a sixteenth-century air), 
One face adrift came dreaming there . 


’"Twas Herrick’s Julia! . . . From the brakes 
She stole, with starlight in her hair. 


S. PEripes. 


MARTYRDOMS. 


Since thought is life, God’s martyrdoms were good, 
And saints are trumps, no matter what they did. 
Therefore I celebrate Sebastian’s blood, 

And glory with Lorenzo on his grid 

And likewise with all victims, bruised by boulders, 
Stabbed by sadistic swords, on pikes impaled, 

Who propped their Paradise on bleeding shoulders 
And bred tumultuous pomps when princes failed. 


They died for gentle Jesus and His dreamed 

Utopia. From a crookéd Roman cross, 

Heavenward through crimson clouds their conquest 
streamed 

To touch His lips in everlasting loss. 


Curistian Mount. 


VielL. 


Now, when we have been apart so many days 
And you are drawing near me, hour by hour, 
With unimagined hopes I hymn your praise. 


Waiting you in my thought’s high lonely tower 
That looks on star-lit hushed Elysian gloom, 

I know your advent certain as the flower 

Of daybreak that on breathless vales shall bloom. 


O never hasten now, for time’s all sweet, 

And you are clad in the garment of my dreams: 

Led by my heart’s enchanted cry, your feet 

Move with the murmur of forest-wandering streams 
Through earth’s adoring darkness, to discover 

The Paradise of your imperfect lover. 


Smmzon Harr. 





The Geek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 

‘THurspay. 
In the short Christmas week no one looks for interesting 
developments on the Stock Exchange, and the chances of 
activity were not increased by the incidence of a fortnightly 
settlement to-day. In the Money Market the plethora of 
available credit which existed up to the eve of Christmas has 
not disappeared, and the Market laid its plans for meeting 
the monetary “ squeeze” customary at the end of the year. 
Among foreign exchanges Continental currencies are already 
displaying some nervousness over the forthcoming Paris 
discussions of the Reparations problem, and vigorous fluctua- 
tions during the next week or two may be looked for. 
Tuesday’s statement of national revenue and expenditure 
shows that the Ways and Means advances from the Bank of 
England have now been completely paid off. In the week 
ending December 23rd, large Customs and Excise receipts 
were partly responsible for an excess of £7 millions of 
revenue over expenditure. 

Tn international finance the City has plenty to occupy its 
mind as it looks out on the coming year. Yesterday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, accompanied by the Governor 
of the Bank of England, set sail for Washington to arrange 
a funding plan for the British war debt to the United States. 
The definite departure of this mission, postponed from 
October owing to political exigencies, should serve to 
strengthen British financial prestige in the States; and, in 
view of all the current talk about America’s possible plans 
for co-operating in the work of European regeneration, 
Mr. Baldwin’s informal talks with the Washington officials 
may be no less important than his official conferences. But, 
presumably, a sane Reparations settlement remains the 
indispensable condition of American co-operation ; and there- 
fore all eyes are turned to the renewed inter-Allied discus- 
sions at Paris next week. Hopes of rapprochement between 
British and French views are, unfortunately, less confident 
than they were inclined to be a week or two ago. It is 
decidedly unfortunate that talk of crisis and deadlock should 
be revived on the eve of the resumption of conversations 
between Mr. Bonar Law and M. Poincaré. 


New Capitat 1n 1922. 

The aggregate of new capital raised in the open market 
in London during the year now closing reaches the very large 
total of about £570 millions, as compared with about £390 
millions in 1921 and £370 millions in 1920. In the matter 
of new capital applications, therefore, 1922 has been 
unusually prolific. However, nearly the whole of the 
increase over the 1921 figure is due to larger borrowings by 
the British Government. The Treasury has seized the 
opportunity of the popularity of gilt-edged investments to 
sell a steady volume of Treasury Bonds, the proceeds being 
used to reduce floating debt. Thus, in 1922, nearly £300 
millions of Treasury Bonds have beer: subscribed for, while 
the floating debt has been reduced by about £314 millions. 
The total British Government borrowings (including net 
sales of Savings Certificates, but excluding Ways and Means 
advances) this year will prove to have exceeded £370 millions. 
Colonial Governments have borrowed £58 millions against 
£74 millions a year ago, but foreign Governments have 
raised £14 millions, or more than double the amount raised 
in 1921. 

Thus it appears that private borrowers, as distinct from 
official, have raised a total of new capital not dissimilar 
from the total raised by them last year. But, prices of 
commodities having fallen, the sum raised will go further. 
The first quarter of the year was by far the most active in 
the new capital market, and the last quarter of the 
year the slackest. Indeed, the March quarter provided 
approximately one-half of the total of the new capital appli- 
cations of the year. The activity of the March quarter 
lasted on for a good portion of the June quarter, and 
the first five months of 1922 will be remembered in financial 
circles for a regular furore of “stagging,” and for the 
popular rush to secure new scrip. Underwriters of new 
issues had a very good time until the summer, but since then 
their path has not been so rosy. 


L. J. R. 
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The Borld of Pooks. 





Now we know the importance of the first editions 
of some modern books, an importance to which our 
attention was not drawn till recently, we may mourn our 
early and prolonged innocence. There were, for 
example, those first editions of Kipling, of Indian origin, 
which we got for nothing so long ago that it would be 
unlucky to count the years. We did not under-estimate 
the importance of those early Kiplings. That was so 
indisputable that the valuable books literally fell to 
pieces under the concentration of the eye—of many eyes ; 
covers went, pages fell out, sections grew half-detached, 
retaining a distant relationship only on loose threads, 
till the volumes were disarticulated and wrecked, and 
are now resolved like the leaves of summers gone. 
Their existence was not misspent, but they will never 
figure in any First Edition Exhibition, the envy of eyes 
more subtle than those of mere readers, the eyes of 
collectors, who know a good thing when it becomes 


evident, 
* * * 


Our copy of ‘‘Almayer’s Folly ’’ went in almost 
the same way. It was recommended and lent till it was 
lent once too often. There had been no second edition 
of it at that time. Yet other first editions, which we 
notice in the catalogue of the exhibition held recently by 
the First Edition Club, were also once in our hands— 
once only, it might be said—for they were passed on 
to others because we were blind to that mild radiation 
from their pages which is said to mark those books 
destined in later years to be competed for in the sale 
rooms. 

* x + 

Tuis new quest for first editions of modern books 
deserves every encouragement authors can offer. It is 
a new form, on a higher stage of culture, of ‘‘ spotting 
the winner.’’ If general attention can be artfully with- 
drawn from Racing Specials to the publishers’ announce- 
ments, where the knowing ones, guided by pedigree, 
form, and divination, select their fancy, and put “‘ ten 
bob on ”’ every week, it may cause authors to go into 
rigorous training, and never to enter the track unless 
triumphantly they feel the ichor coursing, and know 
they are going to spurn the clods. A ten-shilling note, 
carefully planted, may in a few years increase a hundred- 
fold. There is evidently something in literature to which 
even the practical may, after all, give their attention, 
and yet not feel they are not spending their time as 


‘ profitably as they might. 





In 1902 they could have 
bought “‘ Salt Water Ballads ’’ for a few shillings. The 
author would have been glad of it, and the publisher, 
we are to understand, would have put no impediment 
in the way. Let us now regard the value of poetry ; that 
book, we learn, in that edition, is to-day worth £40. Not 
only time, but poetry, is money. The responsibility of 
authorship, when this sort of thing can happen, becomes 
almost insupportable. Yet with an increasing army of 
connoisseurs watching the paces of every new book, and 
scanning the reviews and the publishers’ advertisements 
for the signs of happy chance; reading a new author, 
and then, as it were, consulting the bottom of a tea- 
cup, what new zest may enter into the writing of books! 
Will not loyal and genuine writers, with the first 
immaculate sheet of the next book before them, swear 
before Apollo that now they will justify every heroic 
hope of their hitherto disappointed backers? 


* * * 


Yet there are queer turns in this new and commend- 
able game which, the First Edition Club’s bibliographical 
catalogue, just published, makes it clear, have all the 
hidden nature of fate; and not literary genius nor the 
experience of all the connoisseurs can unravel that. They 
add to the game that uncertainty which, with even the 
best of scientific systems, makes Monte Carlo so stimu- 
lating. You may have made up your mind, we will 
suppose, that a certain author, to whom others are pay- 
ing but perfunctory attention (luckily for you), has in 
him every symptom of a certain winner. You carefully 
buy his first editions, and then wait for the bet to mature. 
This it does (the business is not so fast as a horse-race, 
however) ; and then you discover that your judgment was 
indeed worthy of a man of culture, who saw at once what 
to other readers was not apparent for years. You dis- 
cover something else, too ; for it appears your first editions 
are not ‘‘ perfect.’”” You find that the publisher has 
omitted a certain mark from the cover of your copies, 
or an advertisement is missing, or a libel suppressed, or 
a printer’s error has been rectified which should have 
been left in the wrong. It is true that had you known 
there was a printer’s error, you would have seen that 
you got what you paid for. That sort of thing, however, 
is behind the veil, and is beyond guesswork. There is but 
one way of eliminating most elements of doubt in such 
expert book-buying, and that is to be at the publisher’s 
counter on the morning of the first day of publication ; 
which argues so sure a certainty of right judgment in a 
book-taster that readers of that kind must be as rare as 
great authors. 

* * * 

WE are glad to see in this beautifully printed 
catalogue one or two authors whose first editions, now 
the subject of trafficking, might have been bought as 
remainders not many vears ago; and who then would 
have found it hard, being unknown and friendless, to 
plant an article on Fleet Street; but who were then, 
nevertheless, what they are to-day, obviously as different 
from ordinary practitioners as eagles are from hens: 
Norman Douglas, for instance. How pleasant it is to 
discover that one has obtained and kept some enviable 
first editions for no other reason than that one has 
always enjoyed reading them! 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


THE COMFORT OF THE GARDEN. 
Wuen the holidays are over, and we return to settle 
down for the winter, a garden is a great consolation: 
even if it be only a border and a round bed. Our long 
winter, with the worst months coming so far ahead, 
stretches in front, all in grey tones; and we are 
depressed. The recollection of a sunny holiday in 
a ‘‘ good ’’ year may then serve to cheer us over the dull- 
ness of the inevitable recommencement; for a crowd of 
smiling memories behind us are almost as heartening 
company as the near prospect of exciting pleasures to 
come. But a wet summer, and a holiday which has 
stored no sunshine in us, but when, on the contrary, 
during day after day we have had to call upon our small 
reserves of vitality to resist the infection of rainy morn- 
ings out of doors, and of long faces indoors, and to main- 
tain for us the tradition that it 7s a holiday and that we 
are enjoying ourselves, leave us uninvigorated and with- 
out spring. We bump lifelessly against the dull wall of 
work beginning and of shortening autumn days. We feel 
as if we had been cheated of the wings of sunshine and 
of remembered fun, which should have carried us all 
unnoticing over the wall and, with luck, over a field or 
two of working weeks beyond it; and which should then 
have allowed us to drift imperceptibly down into our 
winter and working habit of mind. For even longer the 
wings ought to have been still there; and we should only 
have had to quiver them a little, clear of the earthy, 
every-day circumstance of our life, to grow happy again in 
their reflections of remembered sunlight. We had 
reckoned so confidently upon the effects of that holiday ! 


We had felt so sure that this year, at all events, we should: 


have grown those wings of sun before the “‘ fall.’”’ And 
now that once again we are cheated of their growth, the 
wall of winter faces us all the more grimly. We shall 
have to crawl at it, and under it; there is going to be no 
merry hop over, cheered by the chattering exchange of 
holiday memories; no gradual glide down on to the 
working field beyond, lightened by the feeling that our 
wings are still there, and that we have only to bear upon 
them in spirit to be able to soar off again into our 
holiday sunshine. 

It seems to be accepted that human beings need sun- 
shine chemically, as do trees and flowers; that our sur- 
faces are like leaves and petals, and drink the rays and 
transform their heat into vitality equally mysteriously. 
According to our distribution over the globe, and to the 
climate to which we are born, we need little or much sun. 
Southern races owe to its long presence their vivacity, 
their day-lit materialism. With too little, they languish ; 
too much produces in them an aggravated excitement. 
A hot summer is the commonest cause of unrest or revolu- 
tion. After a long drouth an Italian township may at 
any moment seethe, and declare itself an independent 
republic; whereupon the local prophets will only smile 
and say: ‘“‘ Wait for the first day’s rain—that will send 
them all home again, constitutional royalists! ’’ We of 
the North need sun only in doses, and at certain seasons. 
We cease to be able to work, we too grow irritable, 
with more than enough. We can work hard, be it only 
on the prospect of sunshine; and we can work happily 
on the memory of but a short spell of rainless holiday. 
But we do need some sun, as a regular tonic, for our 
energies ; and we cannot face the daily round contentedly, 
if we have not the hope of sunlight in prospect. After 
a rainy holiday that has reinforced all too meagrely 
our store of sun-heat and of sun-memory, it is not, 
therefore, entirely foolish to expend some ingenuity upon 
contriving, if we can, an artificial substitute. By a little 
mental alchemy we are still able, as a last resort, to 
reinforce at least our hope of sunshine; and this, 
among the more imaginative Northern races, may serve 
temporarily as a substitute for the vitalizing heat of the 
sun itself. 

And a garden, though it be only a border and a 
round bed, and though our leisure for it be only a half- 





hour at the beginning or the end of a working day, gives 
us the means, the substances for our alchemy. In an 
autumn garden the hope of the next year’s sun, the confi- 
dent preparations for its coming, begin even before the 
later blossoms have ceased to look as if they felt sure that 
the sun will shine again this year. The seeds have to 
be collected, and laid handy for spring sowing. Their 
storing suggests a short interval of winter, it is true; but 
their ripening process is continuous and observable ; its 
import helps to carry us in imagination past the dead wall 
of the year’s end. The bulbs—so many of them—go out 
again almost at once, positively grinning at us with the 
thought of all the growing they are going to get done 
before the frost strikes deep enough to chill them into 
their short winter sleep. But the roots and plants—with 
their this summer’s color hardly fallen—why, they only 
share our above-ground ‘‘ back-end’’ feeling for 
a minute or two, while we divide and multiply their 
tenacious energies, and then down they go again, to start 
their next summer-time at once in the new position we 
have already designed for their sunny colors! What 
a lot of picturing of summer, of calling up the memories 
and certainties of sunlight, must always surround the 
right placing of half a dozen earthy roots! This will be 
for April and May; and that for June. All the blues 
must go in that corner, as a succession ; and that mauve 
must go behind there, where there will always be white, 
just in case it might flower on into August, and so jar with 
the scarlets. This tuft lapsed into an ashy-pink this wet 
season ; dare we risk it clashing with the roses beyond, 
supposing it comes early, in a summer as hot and encour- 
aging as the next is sure to be? That bare spot must 
never happen again! Let’s put this gold and lilac and 
orange in at once, so as to be certain of having something 
there to throw the sunlight up at the window! Who has 
ever imagined flowers without sun upon them? And in 
the process of the imagining—the sun is there! We see 
and feel it! We forget about those wings of holiday 
memories, which ought to have carried us over the wall; 
and the dull prospect of the long months of lifelessness 
simply evaporates. We feel a certainty of sunny hope, 
of confident growth, positively exciting, declaring itself 
even in those few square feet of scrabbled-looking earth. 
We are on our toes, in thought, with the pace and color 
of it ; and we almost dance down to the morning train and 
back again at dusk, lest we should miss preparing for 
a single one of the sunny, colored dreams that have danced 
behind our conscious brain-work all the grey day. The 
time until next spring is so short; growth is so hasty; 
the sun is only just round that candle-lit corner of 
Christmas, and we are half afraid it will be here before 
we have had time to repair the garden-mower! Why, 
we are almost glad that there will be a snowy week or 
two, if only to give us time to think of how joyous next 
summer will be! Certainly the garden hasn't left us a 
moment to remember whether our last summer holiday 
was a success or not ! 
G. Wintsrop Younc. 





Rediews. 


MR. YEATS EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 


The Trembling of the Veil. By W. B. YEATs. (Werner 
Laurie. Privately Printed.) 

Later Poems. Ry W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

Plays in Prose and Verse. By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.) 


In one week Mr. Yeats’s publishers have issued ten of his 
plays, a collected edition of his poems, and a study in auto- 
biography. Seldom does a poet present himself in such wide 
conspectus; seldom save on book-jackets are text and 
commentary so conveniently juxtaposed, ‘‘ Later Poems ”’ 
coutains all Mr. Yeats’s non-dramatic poetry published 
between 1899 and 1921; “ Plays in Prose and Verse” all his 
dramatic work except ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,”’ 
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“ Countess Cathleen,” and the “ Plays for Dancers” ; and in 


| “The Trembling of the Veil ’’ the writer relates the circum- 


stance and basis of all his work. Its mood is contemporary 
with the later sections of ‘“ Later Poems.”’ It is largely 
concerned with the occult and astrological theorizings to 
which Mr. Yeats has of late subordinated his poetry, and it 
is evident that in the analysis of his poetic youth he has 
carried back to the period of ingenuous youth many such 
sophistications of his later years. 

“ Sophistication” is not a word which will offend Mr. 
Yeats. No poet of his distinction in English—in the spirit 
of Baudelaire’s dandyisme—has so formally asserted the pro- 
priety of shaping himself into appropriate character. He is 
fascinated by its spirit in Wilde, in Henley, and even in 
Lionel Johnson. He conceives himself as an austere and 
scholarly aristocrat, a great scorner of the mob, drawing 
inspiration from reverie and recondite study. But human 
nature keeps butting in. It would be easy to show that much 
of his best work was done when he was most immersed in the 
world of men, and swayed, but to a different end, by the same 
passions and desires that animate the mob; subject to the 
same hero-worship, swept by the same idealism, and, in truth, 
at times by the same party spirit as any of them; his aus- 
terity, too, not insensitive to the courtesies and spacious living 
of great houses. The gossip which fills contemporary memoirs 
is, as Wilde said, no business for gentlemen. There is in 
“ The Trembling of the Veil ’’ much tale-telling which were 
well away from it, depreciatory and inexact, the tale-telling 
of a wandering, curious outsider; there is also a parade of 
fragmentary, allusive scholarship, too unsystematic and self- 
conscious properly to deserve the name. Mr. Yeats is an 
inquirer rather than a mystic, a logician rather than a 
thinker, but ever and always an artist, ever more fastidious, 
of strong and sometimes perverse will, with a rare perception 
of beauty, who spares no labor fittingly to inform the spirit 
of which he is possessed. 

In painting his contemporaries Mr. Yeats, to adapt 
Leonardo’s phrase, paints the intentions of his own soul. In 
their praise and dispraise he reveals his own ambitions. 
There is indeed something singularly attractive in the picture 
of his early years in London. The men of the ‘nineties fill 
his canvas—Henley, Wilde, Beardsley, Morris, and the men 
of the Rhymers’ Club-—with this brooding wisp of a young 
man, in full revolt against the prevailing positivism, 
guarding a trembling flame lit in his own soul on some 
County Sligo countryside. He took his share of hack-work, 
but held to his vision of incorporeal beauty and to his aim 
of creating for his countrymen a standard of technical 
accomplishment in verse which would no longer leave their 
poets at the mercy either of patriotic rhetoric or of the merely 
fortuitous encounter with traditional beauty. He was 
amongst those of his contemporary countrymen who set them- 
selves to re-acquire by culture the frail gifts of tradition. 
He perfected his own art, and where he found in Ireland a 
cottage he left a theatre. In this progress from mud-cabin 
to Abbey Theatre he earned from his countrymen, to use his 
own word concerning Todhunter, a warm, exasperated friend- 
ship. What more can an artist expect? 

‘“The Trembling of the Veil” does not tell how he fared 
in this enterprise. It tells rather how he transcended it, 
transforming and complicating his early, simple ideas. The 
progress of this change gives the book its value as a com- 
mentary and interpretation, for many of his latest poems are 


- no more than rarefied or condensed versions of his elaborate 


prose. He was possessed of an early conviction and desire of 
unity. He was convinced that in man and race alike there 
is something he calls Unity of Being. His predilection was 
for a time like Chaucer’s when Europe shared one mind and 
heart; when art was as anonymous as a Scots ballad or an 
Arthurian romance. He wanted to create once more an art 
where the artist’s handiwork would hide, an art which should 
be “ a centaur finding in popular lore its back and its strong 
legs.’’ And since all races had their first unity from a 
polytheism ‘which marries them to rock and hill, it should 
be his task to create a new Prometheus, some Oisin or Finn 
roving Ben Bulben and not Caucasus. So would political 
passion be purified and deepened, and the nation be moulded 
in a common design. ‘‘ Perhaps even these images, once 
created and associated with river and mountain, might move 
of themselves, and with some powerful, even turbulent, life.’’ 





In this spirit his early poems were conceived in sympathy 
and comradeship with John O’Leary and Maud Gonne, to 
whom pages of generous appreciation are devoted. Politics 
and literature are never far apart in Ireland, and Yeats 
was for a moment swung into the national movement which, 
with the stimulus of the Boer War and the ’98 Centenary, 
was taking a new direction, and, strange though it seems 
now, he would appear to have been at one time President 
of the ’98 Commemoration Association of Great Britain. But, 
after all, he is now a Senator! 

Later his mind takes an aristocratic turn. Intellectual 
freedom and social equality he finds incompatible, and ‘‘ the 
dream of my early manhood that a modern nation can return 
to unity of culture is false, though it may be that we can 
achieve it for some small circle of men and women.’’ And 
so he abandons his programme of creating an Ireland in the 
image and likeness of Oisin, and sets himself to achieve his 
own Unity of Being. Unity of Being is conceived in terms of 
a certain theory called ‘“‘ The Mask ’’—a theory continually 
alluded to, but never quite clearly defined. Along this course 
of speculation, in which a quasi-Hegelian idea is inextricably 
mixed with phases of the moon and ‘lunar metaphors, we find 
some difficulty in following Mr. Yeats. We are tempted to 
cite Curran’s apology to Moore: ‘‘ My dear Tom, when I can’t 
talk sense I talk metaphor.’’ The species of men, it would 
appear, correspond to twenty-eight phases of the moon which 
wax and wane from the first phase, where all is objective, to 
the fifteenth, where there is only subjective mind. Goethe, 
in whom objectivity and subjectivity were intermixed, belongs 
to the eighteenth lu iar phase: Beardsley, all subjectivity, to 
the thirteenth ; Wilde to the nineteenth, and St. Lydwine of 
Schiedam to the twenty-seventh phase. The mid-Renaissance 
approximates to the full moon, and the men of the mid- 
Renaissance attained to the Unity of Being or personality in 
great numbers, scattering in Shakespeare’s day towards our 
modern dispersion. In that species of man wherein Mr, Yeats 
counts himself—for ‘‘ mechanists or philanthropists or men 
whose eyes have no preference” have little cz nothing to do 
with this quest—nothing so much matters as Unity of Being. 
Those who seek to possess it must seek a Hegelian anti-self : 
a Mask that delineates a being in all things the opposite to 
their natural state. And as with individual men, so also with 
nations and races. They are unified by “‘ an image or bundle 
of related images symbolical or evocative of the state of mind 
which is of all states of mind not impossible, the most 
difficult to that man, race, or nation; because only the 
greatest obstacle that can be contemplated without despair 
rouses the will to full intensity.” 

**. . . While the moon is rounding towards the full 
He follows whatever whim’s most difficult 
Among whims not impossible.” 

We have dwelt on this theory, not for its own worth, 
but because it is the self-supplied clue to a great section of 
Mr. Yeats’s latest work, which, failing it, is not wholly 
intelligible. A change in technique accompanied his change 
in purpose. In his early work he reconciled his lyrical bent 
with the desire for unity by his use of symbols and his choice 
of traditional themes. 

‘Elaborate modern psychology sounds egotistical, I 
Gus, when it speaks in the first person, but not those 
simple emotions which resemble the more, the more powerful 
they are, everybody’s emotion, and I was soon to write many 


poems where an always personal emotion was woven into a 
general pattern of myth and symbol.” 


He threw aside his coat— 
“covered with embroideries 
out of old mythologies,” 
and at the same time discarded the sensuous musical 
vocabulary which he thought to leave to later Irish poets for 
a subtler color and more nervous rhythm :— 

** And as I look backward upon my own writing, I take 
leasure alone in those verses where it seems to me I have 
ound something hard, cold, some articulation of the Image, 

which is the opposite of all that I am in daily life, and all 

that my country is.”’ 

We are not of those who admire his earlier verse 
to the exclusion of all else, believing, indeed, that in 
the “Wild Swans of Coole” he has reached the most 
personal expression of himself. We recognize that he showed 
a happy enterprise in throwing away that old coat ‘“ covered 
with embroideries.”” But are not his latest poems but 
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metrical versions of the interstitial! chapters of ‘‘ The 
Trembling of the Veil,” the drapery of a theory? It is as if 
he was passing in these three books from imagination to 
invention, and from invention to commentary. And the verse 
commentary is of all the most obscure. ‘‘ Woe,’’ said 
D’Alembert, “ unto those productions of art whose full 
beauty is only visible to artists!” Woe and greater woe to 
those who may be comprehended only by astrologers ! 





SAINTSBURY. 


A Scrap Book. By GerorGe SAINTsBURY. 
7s. 6d.) 

Hz is a fine, crusted Tory ; he likes fine, crusted port. (But 
this is already rash. ‘To find how and when and why he likes 
his port you shall have the delight of reading the pertinent 
chapter of “ Notes from a Cellar Book.’’) He believes that 
Kau de Cologne is the only scent for men, who should, how- 
ever, ‘not spare to use it in spraying from a_ perfume- 
diffuser on the eye-closed countenances of the other sex ”— 
an operation of which he is at all times ready to demonstrate 
the delightfulness on an appropriate subject, perhaps pre- 
ferably a lady with red hair, above all if it is “ the genuine 
orange-lily color.” For, though he thinks red hair on a man 
a very middling affair, on a woman ‘it seems to him, more 
often than not, perfectly charming. . (Oh, but how well they 
know it, cher maitre! Whence otherwise could come that 
steadily increasing demand for henna-shampoo?) Hau de 
Nil, he knows, is the color of colors to go with red hair. He 
has also seen, in his lifetime, two ladies with green hair, 
one of whom—an authentic Nereid, without a doubt—was 
graced with tresses of “ green-gold, like sea-water with sun- 
light in it.” And he is a Professor, and he admits (to be 
sure, a discreet number of pages away) that he is distinctly 
short-sighted ! 

The sausage of modern times, he thinks, is a poor simu- 
lacrum of its grandfather. The best in this kind are but 
shadows, now—etiolated mixtures of breadcrumbs and fat. 
lerhaps he thinks almost as poorly of modern clothes. But 
on this matter he declares himself only by implication, when 
he tells us that the sole answer of a self-respecting man to 
his tailor, bootmaker, hatter, or haberdasher, who says, “ It’s 
not worn now, sir,” is “Oh, yes, it is. I wear it.” But he 
is not unduly distressed about the present age: there are 
as many brave men and as many fools as ever. Perhaps, if he 
were pressed, he would confess that there are rather more 
fools now than there used to be. For instance, he hears the 
word “rights” more often than he did, and whenever he 
hears that word he keeps his eyes open for some unusually 
preposterous fallacy, which he generally finds. The political 
catchwords of to-day seem to him peculiarly silly, and meet 
only for the gullible: as, for example, when he investigated 
the charming phrase “local option” and found that it 
obviously meant local coercion. That more gullible people 
exist now than there were a half-century ago, he would 
probably ascribe to the increasing neglect of Greek and 
geometry, which, he thinks, are the two finest of all means 
to true education. 

On this subject of education (since he has been engaged 
in imparting it both to young and old for many years) his 
views are weighty; they are congruous with his politics. 
Some peoplé would dismiss them both with a single gesture 
as reactionary. On the other hand, it may be that his 
political philosophy, which is, at any rate, capable of concise 
expression—“ Let every man keep what he has, unless he got 
it by fraud or violence”—is as much a distillation from 
experience as his unromantic opinions on education. He 
believes, first, that education can develop nothing but what 
is already there—this ground he shares with Plato, of whom, 
alas! he does not think quite so highly as he should ; second, 
that the educable capacity of different boys and girls 
varies enormously ; third, that ‘a child has—as such and 
without reference to his or her parents—as much and as 
little right to a good education as he has to a good horse, 
a good yacht, or a good dukedom”; and fourth—but why 
continue? He happens to be one of those strange people 
who believe that education is not a means to money and 
motor-cars, but a discipline of the mind in order to fit it 
for a discriminating enjoyment of all experience. 


(Macmillan. 








He is convinced that men are born unequal in this 
world, though equal in the next. He observes that in pro- 
portion as their equality in this world becomes a common- 
place, the improbability of there being a next world at all 
becomes a commonplace also. It seems to him that just as 
politicians grow reluctant to tell men the truth about them- 
selves, the bishops become nervous of telling them the truth 
about God. The statesman whittles away the natural, the 
Churchman dilutes the supernatural. And he cannot abide 
it. It seems to him very like humbug, and he says so, 
and he prophesies for those who have given themselves to the 
practice the fate that the apostle Paul prophesies for the 
Laodicean. v 

He has read many books: he has written not a few. 
On the many he has read he has come to conclusions, and 
they are his own. His conclusions are not our conclusions, 
neither are his opinions in general our opinions; but they 
are, beyond a peradventure, the conclusions and opinions 
of a man. Who but a man, indeed, would have the courage 
nowadays to exclude Plato and Keats and Dickens from a 
panel of the twelve “greatests” which includes Tennyson 
and Thackeray and Malory? Yet by those three names—-yes, 
Malory no iess than Tennyson or Thackeray—we see only 
the more clearly that he is indeed what he professes to be 
and glories in being—a Victorian. He is this, not defiantly 
or paradoxically, like the Dean of St. Paul’s, but naturally. 
He has no particular desire to prove that we epigoni are a 
very poor lot in comparison with the giants of those days. 
He would be quite contented if he felt that we really enjoyed 
what we say we enjoy, really admired what we say we 
admire, really believed what we say we believe. 

Above all, we feel about him that he is Victorian in this 
positive sense: what he knows, he knows. Very likely he 
does not know everything—though he seems at times to be 
competent, like Pico de Mirandola, de omni re scibili. But 
we never suspect him for a moment of pretending to know, 
nor are we ever surprised at finding that he knows something 
which we thought he did not, or believes something which we 
thought he did not believe. We are not surprised to learn, 
for instance, that he has seen a ghost, though only one; or 
that in life he has met only two men whom he has “ever 
regarded with actual and personal veneration”; or that 
these two men were Pusey and Lord Roberts. 

Finally, he has enjoyed life: Like Landor he has 
warmed both hands at its fire, and the more he tells us about 
his portion the more we feel that were he given the choice he 
would have it all over again, just the same—wine and women 
(red-haired and green) and books and all. 

That is Mr. Saintsbury, pieced together out of his own 
scrap-book. No wonder, then, that our admiration for him 
barely stops this side idolatry. He knows what he knows 
—but the things he knows! J. Mippteton Murrey. 





BISHOP GORE AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF BELIEF. 
Belief in Christ. By CHARLEs Gorg, D.D. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Iv is very difficult to review a book of this type by a man so 
widely regarded as Bishop Gore. An author is reported to 
have called on a London publisher with some proposition 
about one of his books. The publisher called in his manager. 
The author put forward his views. The manager was 
invited by his employer to say whether it was possible to 
meet them, and he gave chapter and verse for his belief that 
it was. ‘‘ Then,’’ said his employer, summing up, “I under- 
stand you to think we can’t do it.”” The hapless manager 

had to agree in contradiction of everything he had said. 
This story comes back as one reads Bishop Gore’s 
new book. He is, according to what his publisher quotes 
from the ‘‘ Church Times,”’ “ the leading figure in the Church 
of England to-day. . . . A study of his work to-day will be 
of the greatest value.”” If he really represents the Church 


of England, it may be of value to learn his mind: But does 
he represent it? Does the Church of England stand to 
scholarship, to all that is modern, as he does? We do not 
believe it for a moment ; the Church of England has thinkers 
far clearer and more open-minded. 

For the impression the book leaves is of a man who has 
his mind made up, and then hears what scholarship has to 
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say. “Our studious friends,” he writes, “ whose intellectual 
home is with the German critics, have lately been murmuring 
in our ears ’’—that hardly suggests the ‘‘ habitual honesty ”’ 
attributed to him by the ‘“‘ Guardian,’ or the “ candid 
writing ’’ which the ‘‘ Record ’’ remarks. It is hard to lay 
one’s finger on a fog ; but one or two points may be noted. 

The Fourth Gospel was just written by the man who 
is said by the Church to have written it—that is all ; and as 
for Dr. Stanton, “I cannot be satisfied with his theory.” The 
Gospel is first-hand and personal testimony; the direct 
authorship of St. John the son of Zebedee cannot be rejected. 
Furthermore, the authorship of the Apocalypse seems to lie 
between “ the ‘Son of Thunder,’ the Apostle,” and “ the sup- 
posed ‘Presbyter John’”—why “supposed”? Dr. Glaze- 
brook and Dr, Streeter are soundly rebuked for saying in 
connection with the Ascension that the ancients believed in 
heaven as a solid vault overhead; that view did prevail, 
Bishop Gore admits, but he urges (without evidence except 
from St. Jerome in the fourth or fifth century) that it was 
not universal, and he makes St. Paul’s references to ‘‘ the 
heavenlies ’’ and “the third heaven” fit in. Perhaps they 
do; but Bishop Gore cannot get away from the fact that most 
early Christians believed in a solid heaven. The Anglican 
Modernists demand, he says, a trenchant rehandling of our 
doctrine of God and of the person of Christ ; and he will not 
have it. 

The book must be read as the work of a thoroughgoing 
dogmatist, honored by his Church for his personal qualities, 
for his rxgid stand for what he and many of his fellow- 
Churchmen have been taught, for his obstinate sturdiness 
in resisting ‘‘ Modernism,”’ for the self-discipline that makes 
for character. As for scholarship, it should hardly be 
claimed for a man who muzziles it. This is a book for a school 
or a coterie; it will not help people whose minds are not 
made up, and who wish to make them up on the basis of 
real understanding of the relation of the Christian thought 
on God to modern scholarship and modern science. Modern 
scholarship and modern science may be all wrong—mere 
“hypnotism by unorthodox presuppositions ” ; but a genuine 
““ reconstruction of belief’? must be done in an air more open 
and with fewer closed questions. The ‘‘ Modernists ’’ may 
be all wrong—and some of them do seem to break down in 
their history—but they are trying to be candid. To 
endeavor to be candid and to be orthodox at once is not 
always as easy as it seems, for candor and orthodoxy do not 
always obviously coincide ; and really the pursuit of Truth 
is not to be combined with other quests. Books of this kind 
do rot greatly help the cause of religion with the young and 


candid. 





AN EARLY AMERICAN ON LIBERTY. 


The Key of Libberty. By Witt1am MANNING. (Billerica, 
Mass. : The Manning Association. $1.) 


Proresson Morison, the newly appointed Professor of 
American History at Oxford, has signalized his advent to 
that chair by printing, for the first time, an unknown but 
significant essay by an untutored American thinker of 
sturdy mind. William Manning, a Revolutionary soldier, 
was a Massachusetts farmer who, like so many of his genera- 
tion, fought for American independence because liberty was 
the one end of political life. He had practically no education. 
He obviously read with difficulty. His spelling was as 
delightful as it was original. He had little or no accurate 
political knowledge at his disposal. But his mind was as 
tough as the granite which was the chief feature of his native 
State. He had fought for liberty ; and under the dispensa- 
tion of Hamilton and the Federalists, liberty seemed likely 
to disappear. “ Teased in his mind,” as he says, “ with these 
things,” he sat down to discover why Americans who, in 
1776, were eager for freedom even at the cost of death, could 
in 1796 vote for what he deemed an autocratic Government. 

The result of this “teasing” is the essay Professor 
Morison has happily recovered for us; and a very able, if 
untutored, piece of thinking it is. The generation of the 
American Revolution was capable of political speculations 
only two or three times surpassed in quality in the history 
of the human race. Manning, of course, is not of that bril- 
liance which puts Hamilton on a level with Burke; but he 





explains why Hamilton was only the greatest of a superb 
band. His affinities are with the attractive sciolism of 
Paine, and he shares the typical agrarian radicalism of 
Jefferson upon much the same grounds. But the remedies 
he suggests for the protection of liberty are all his own, and 
they have a curious air of modernity about them. He insists, 
first of all, upon the importance of adequate knowledge te 
the citizen—a knowledge independent of interested informa- 
tion conveyed by persons who seek to color it with their own 
special convictions. He suggests the formation of a society 
of working men devoted to the acquisition of this knowledge 
—a kind of civic Workers’ Educational Association. They 
are to publish a monthly magazine in which accurate political 
facts are disseminated. Those who join the society are to 
pledge themselves to vote only for like-minded men. They 
are to watch carefully all effort at administrative usurpation. 
They are to see to it that jurymen are not chosen with a view 
to securing convictions. They are to emphasize the entire 
absence of an interest of the workers in the making of war. 
Manning insists that labor is the true source of wealth; 
and he draws therefrom the inference that no society can be 
truly democratic in which the calling of the worker is not 
held in honor. He urges systematic regional meetings for 
the discussion of political questions, as the one way of 
securing an independent »pinion apart from the ordinary 
mechanism of parties. He is full, too, of minute, and often 
admirable, expedients for the success of his plans. 

What is important in Manning is not merely the vague 
outline of his thought, but, above all, the source from which 
it came. The America which started as a democratic experi- 
ment quite early exchanged political power for material 
comfort ; and when the size of its population meant pressure 
upon the means of subsistence, it discovered that the loss 
of political power meant, for the mass of its workers, the 
loss of material comfort as well. Manning is one of those 
who saw from the outset that the only way of safety meant 
the association of the multitude with political action. An 
inert people, or a people controlled by the mechanisms of 
party, would soon lose even the appearance of freedom.. He 
sought means to avert that calamity, and it was no light 
achievement for a man who, as he tells us, had never above 
six months’ schooling in his life, to realize that the true 
path of the workers to power lay through the acquisition of 
knowledge. It has been a difficult lesson to learn; but signs 
are not wanting, particularly in England and Germany, that 
it has at last been understood. An untrained democracy is, 
as Manning saw, bound to end in faction; and faction will 
defeat the very purposes it has in view. The spirit that 
giveth life is born of a disciplined mind; and were that at 
all a general feature of the commonwealth, most of its 


problems would, as Manning insisted, be on the high road to 
solution. 





THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


Pilgrim’s Rest. By Francis Brett YounG. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Middle of the Road, By Sir Partie Gisss. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 


Pender ae the Residents. By Forrest Reip. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.) : 


Mr. Baterr Youne’s novel is a vindication of the “ intellec- 
tual,” because it very much belongs to the other camp. 
Whether rightly or wrongly we associate his qualities with 
alk the manifold and rather baffling aspects of that 
excessively abused and lauded term, and “ Pilgrim’s Rest,” 
with Hayman for its central and heroic figure, is cast in the 
severe mould of pure narrative and action. In it Mr. Brett 
Young returns to Africa, not to his old love, the tropical 
“low country,” but the stark and furious plateau of the 
Rand. Hayman is a prospector, and in the pocket-book o:. 
a stranger dead of fever finds the plans of a new gold-mine 

which he takes with him to Johannesburg in order to equi; 

himself for his journey. There he becomes a miner to ear: 

the money for it, and overcomes his cupidity to the exten 

of seeking out the address given in the pocket-book and dis- 
closing the secret for the benefit of the people who might live 
there. He hires a room in the house, and the rest of a very 
long book is divided between Beatrice Wroth, whom the 
stranger with the pocket-book had loved, and her mother 
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and sister, and the bleak, grim, ferocious world of the 
mining Rand. Beatrice gets the better of the South African 
gambler’s frenzy and turns its combative masculinity to more 
positive account, while in the rather unlovely réle of a 
“seab” he escapes the vengesnce of his fellow-miners. The 
picture of the Rand, gashed between “the savage tyranny 
of the unions and the cut-and-dried repressions” of the 
nine-managers, and poisoned by the relentless urge of gold- 
zetting, is extremely graphic and at the same time balanced, 
and the author keeps the same poise in his equally strong 
and adroit method of presenting Hayman both as a human 
and a symbolic figure. We feel that the “intellectual ” 
novelist is sometimes lost in futile complications and 
abstractions; the force and breadth of treatment in 
“ Pilgrim’s Rest” tell a very different story. 

It will save the readers ef Sir Philip Gibbs’s “ The Middle 
of the Road ” a good deal of trouble, protest, and impatience 
if they decline from the beginning to regard a single one of 
his numerous characters as remotely akin to flesh and blood. 
It will do them—and the book—all the good in the world. 
Sir Philip would probably agree with us ; from the novelist’s 
point of view he is interested in human beings not even as 
types, but as reflectors and conductors of the dreadful and 
confusing forces now shaking the European world in their 
threatening collisions. Bertram Pollard’s attempt to walk 
in the middle of the road with reaction and revolution 
on either side of him—his Sinn Fein brother-in-law is shot 
and his Black-and-Tan brother goes the same way; his 
mother’s heart is broken; his father turns him out of the 
house; his wife deserts him; his friend leaves him; his 
Russian lady dies of typhus and he nearly follows her—is 
such a gymnastic between the devil and the deep sea that a 
wickedly comical element will go grimacing and cutting 
capers behind him. Not so if we forget Bertram in the 
tragedies that beset him. Sir Philip races us from London 
to Dublin, and Paris and Berlin, and Moscow and the famine 
area, and everywhere his robust and brilliant and pitiful 


impressionism gathers its sombre harvest. His book is simply - 


an exhibition gallery of the condition oi Europe, mental and 
physical, obviously written at tirst-hand, and with a gusto 
and vividness and drama and conviction beyond all praise 
for its own special purpose. He builds up no buttresses 
for the toppling structure, and ‘no writer living could give 
us a better pancramic view of the way it is crumbling. 

One could not imagine a greater contrast than the 
scholarly and fastidious mentality of Mr. Forrest Reid, 
walking in his garden of delicate fancies. He writes with 
a diamond pen, and brings to both sides of his story playful 
village comedy and veiled sinister supernaturalism 4 la 
Henry James, the same qualities of elegance, maturity, and 
scrupulous workmanship. The only connecting link between 
the two is Pender himself, back to his manor house from 
the war and very lukewarm in his attachment to Norah 
Burton and the quiet company that surrounds her. He is 
a modern Beckford, a “spiritual voluptuary” with another 
love than any countrified lady could give him. The portrait 
of his ancestress Roxana first preoccupies, and then absorbs, 
and finally might well have killed him, and highly finished 
is the skill by which Mr. Reid evokes a dim, irreligious light 
from that portrait. He surrounds the event with a mystery, 
uneasiness, and indeterminacy so remarkably suggested that 
the shadowiness of it terids to get a little out of hand by 
spreading a certain unreality over the solid movements 
of the “residents.” They are charming, but being thus 
obscured they come upon us rather as interruptions than as 
sufficient in themselves. 





Horeign Hiterature. 


THE SENSE OF LEADERSHIP IN SPAIN. 


Espafa Invertebrada. By José OrTEGA GAssET. (Madrid : 


La Lectura. 5 ptas.) 
El Espectador. Tomo III. 
(Madrid: Calpe. 5 ptas.) 
Tu better English daily newspapers are well informed on 
Spanish affairs, and their readers will all have heard of 
the activities of the military Juntas. It would take too 


By José ORTEGA GASSET. 











long to tell the story of the Juntas in this place; although 
now that they have been dissolved by the Government— 
suppressed, as most Spaniards hope, for good and all—it 
may be possible one day to give a coherent account of them. 
They were, in effect, a case of Syndicalism—or of Fascism ; 
for both words will apply—existing among officers of the 
army; an extra-legal organization which was formed with 
the object of agitating for a fairer distribution of promotions 
and rewards. They grew to such a pitch of political influence 
that they upset more than one Cabinet, and were a constant 
source of danger to every Administration. The effect on 
the moral and discipline of the army may be imagined. 
A Junta formed by non-commissioned officers was imme- 
diately suppressed ; while the rank-and-file have no means of 
expressing their grievances, and submit to treatment 
like that over which the English volunteers in the Foreign 
Legion made such an outcry at the end of last year. The 
Spanish Army is essentially an institution for officers. 

Under ordinary conditions, one would not have cared to 
introduce a thinker like D. José Ortega Gasset in connection 
with an affair like that of the Spanish military Juntas. 
Sr. Ortega has probably the clearest head in Spain. It can 
only be economic difficulties and the cost of materials which 
have prevented English publishers from translating him; 
for a book of admirable essays could be made from his 
“ Meditations in the Escurial’’—every man, he says some- 
where, should build an Escurial in his own mind—or the 
three volumes of his “ Espectador,’’ or Spectator. “ Inverte- 
brate Spain ’’ is a book of essays which all turn eventually 
on the lack of a sense of leadership. It is not a pessimistic 
book, nor is it an example of that “ washing of dirty linen 
in public ’’ at which Spanish writers (and English writers, 
too) are particularly adept. The essay which gives 
the key to the book is the last but one—“ La ausencia 
de los Mejores,’ the absence in many periods of Spanish 
history of the best men, of select minorities with a sense of 
leadership. Sr. Ortega does not remind his countrymen— 
and English readers will not want reminding either—of the 
great things which Spaniards have done for the world. Those 
achievements were the work of leaders of men, followed by 
men who could recognize a leader when they saw 
him. The Reconquista and the age-long struggle against 
Islam—a struggle not yet ended either in the East or the 
West—languished whenever there was a lack o! leaders. The 
discovery and conquest of America was the work of inspiring 
leaders of men, who (as Mr. Cunninghame Graham has 
lately reminded us, in his life of Jiménez de Quesada) 
suffered hardships and reverses which might have overcome 
the most competent and courageous of men. The main 
driving force was not gold, nor yet religion; still less was 
it discipline. The Conquistadores won their way by their 
personal ascendancy, and their men through their belief in 
themselves as Castilians. Familiarity with the lives of the 
discoverers of America is one of the few cases in which 
familiarity does not breed contempt. Again, there was 
another select minority which came to the fore in the middle 
of the eighteenth century with the enlightened Bourbon, 
Charles III., and his efficient Ministers; the tragedy was 
that their good work came to a-full stop in the night of 
clerical reaction which returned with the next reign. 

“ Espafia Invertebrada ’”’ has already reached a second 
edition ; and it is among the new paragraphs in this edition 
that there occurs one of the few statements with which 
readers in this country are likely to disagree. Sr. Ortega, 
in dealing with the problem of the army in Spain, seems at 
first sight to confuse a sense of leadership with the possession 
of force; he makes statements which he would never have 
made if his country had suffered the consequences of four 
years of modern war. He believes (as we did in 1914) that 
an army may be one of the most marvellous creations of the 
spirit of man. The force of arms (he says) is not brutal, 
but spiritual. It is not, as he readily admits, the force of 
reason; but Reason does not include Spirit. He considers 
that the Roman legions, and all great armies, have prevented 
more battles than they fought. 

These were views commonly held before the tragedy of 
1914; they can no longer be applied to the conditions of 
modern warfare and the necessities of modern armies, in which 
an “industrial” organization has proved to be indispens- 
able. Sr. Ortega will accuse us of making trivial objections. 
The main point is that the only statements in the book with 
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which an English reader will not agree are those to which we 
have referred. They should be taken, not at. their face 
value, but from a Spanish point of view—as seen by a clear- 
headed thinker who knows the conditions of his own country 
ana its needs better than any foreigner could. 

Most things good and admirable in modern Spain can 
be traced to the inspiration and example of “Don 
Francisco,’’ the man above all others in our time who 
possessed the gift of leadership in an exalted degree. 
Sr. Ortega also possesses it; and it is the misfortune of the 
Spain of to-day that there are not a dozen more men like 
him, to be leaders in different walks 'of life. 


c. B. %, 





Books in Brief, 


Modern Troubadours. By LENA ASHWELL. (Gyldendal. 5s.) 


To have organized the highest style of amusements of the 
war behind the British lines is a sufficient claim upon 
remembrance, yet, since without the printed page memory 
is apt to falter, and since we have never heard all this moving 
story, the arrival of this book is a happy event. It is much 
as though someone row came over from the fighting and 
gave us glimpses of what we had missed in the newspapers 
about that mystery—the B.E.F. Skilfully, indeed, has 
Miss Ashwell sketched the work of which she was the main 
inspiration, from the difficult beginnings and_ trial 
runs to the later days of an institution with a fund of 
£100,000, in whose wide plan of action the nine “ Firing- 
Line Parties” and the concerts to the Chinese laborers are 
details. The Chinese, according to our historian’s pleasant 
note, “even tried to join in the choruses.” The fact seems 
natural, in some way. Were not the Chinese the only units 
whom one heard singing and saw hopping at the ammunition 
dumps during the brawl at Passchendaele? In these forget- 
ful days, Miss Ashwell’s recollections of places and “ mobs”’ 
which a less vivid sympathy would have overlooked are 
vatuable: she is liable, it is true, to be a trifle elementary 
in these descriptions (one might symbolize that in her 
spelling “ Engelebelmar”); but old soldiers never grumble 
about a little limelight. Of the actors themselves she writes 
with authority, quoting, and indeed following in mood, 
Mr. Sassoon’s poem on the concert at Kantara; and if, as 
she remarks, “it was impossible to prevent a certain amount 
of romance,” we still breathe freely. Thank heaven, there 
were places in France where romance was not obliged to 
wear a box respirator. 

* * * 


Unemployment in East London. (King. 1s.) 


Tus little book of fifty pages is an admirable piece of 
work. It gives the results of a survey made from Toynbee 
Hall into the conditions in East London during the unem- 
ployment of last year. Students of social conditions will 
find most useful material in its pages, and the Warden is to 
be congratulated on another considerable service to the cause 
of intelligent reform. Among the many interesting details 
of East London life that are brought out in these pages we 
may note the dead set made by many employers against the 
continuation schools. ‘So far,” said one employer, “ we 
have discharged anyone who comes under the continuation 
school scheme. If this mad scheme is continued in later 
years we shall not be able to dodge it in this way, but we 
certainly hope that it will not be continued from a finance 
and common-sense point of view.” The prejudice against 
these schools is certainly a strong argument for Mr, Tawney’s 
proposal to proceed by the way of universal secondary 
education, rather than persevere with this unpopular com- 
promise. Perhaps the most interesting thing in this very 
interesting publication is the discussion of the scheme for 
registration at the docks. It is pretty evident that this 
scheme has served to check the avalanche of labor into the 
docks, which would have overwhelmed the organizing power 
of the unions. The next step is indicated by the report of the 
majority of the Court that investigated the industry under 
the chairmanship of Lord Shaw. Some scheme of mainten- 





ance as @ provision against under-employment is needed. 
But before this can be effected the present register, which 
contains 60,000 names, must be reduced, and the scheme for 
decasualizing labor must be improved and developed. 


* * * 


The Negro Press in the United States. By F. G. 
DETWEILER. (University of Chicago Press. $3.) 


One of the most momentous results in America of the 
war and the practical stoppage of immigration was the 
change in the economic and social position of the Negro. 
Colored labor moved northwards, bringing an intensified race 
problem to Chicago and other great cities, while the Negro 
who had been conscripted returned +o his home in the 
Southern States with a new consciousness. White America 
awoke to the disquieting fact that it knew nothing about its 
dark-skinned fellow-citizens. A spurt was given to various 
forms of inquiry, of which this book is a product. It con- 
tains a body of fact that will undoubtedly be new to nine 
Americans out of ten. In the United States there are 
nearly 500 Negro newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals. Mr. Detweiler has made a rough analysis of 
their character and contents. They range from the remark- 
able New York weekly edited by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
(“The Crisis ’’), with its circulation of 60,000, to little 
illiterate sheets that suggest a pathetic combination of piety 
and racial protest. They give voice to the everlasting 
wrongs and hopes of the Negro; they record the evidences of 
his advancement, and they reflect the growing strength of 
his interest in schemes for the attainment of full freedom 
by the dark peoples, especially the Garvey dream of an 
African Empire. Mr. Detweiler has done a piece of pioneer 
work that was certainly overdue. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


THE new year comes in as well equipped as ever with 
annuals, though these differ widely from the old type in 
watered silk raiment with most brilliant steel engravings. 
The annuals on the table are of more prosaic cast, designed 
for hard work, ard by hard work. ‘“ Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage,” arrived at its eighty-first 
edition, is a distinguished example. It contains 2,789 pages 
of finely arranged information, and is issued at six guineas 
from 184a, Oxford Street. 

* oo * 

‘“DEBRETT’S Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage”’ has 3,300 pages, which likewise command 
admiration by their clarity and detail; it is published by 
Messrs. Dean & Son at £3 15s. “Kelly's Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1923” (30s.), extends 
its innovation of facts concerning the “leading members 
of the mercantile community” ; and ‘“ Who’s Who” (Black, 
42s.) supplies the brief biographies of some 30,000 souls. 


* * * 


Tue “League of Nations: Second Year-Book,” origi- 
nating from the offices of the “ Brooklyn Daily Eagle,” is 
published here by Messrs. P. S. King (7s. 6d.). It is a 
chronicle and source-book of practical make, with an index. 
The “People’s Year-Book, 1923,” is produced by the 
Co-operative Societies, with editorial office at 118, Corpora- 
tion Street, Manchester. Costing 2s. in paper, 3s. in cloth, 
it gives much information under economic headings, and 
has many illustrations. 

* * * 


Tue “People’s Year-Book” has also a list of half-cen- 
tenaries, centenaries, bicentenaries, etc., for 1923, which will 
be useful to many pens. The commemorative articles inspired 
thus will perhaps cause reference to the “ Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year-Book, 1923: A Directory for. Writers, Artists, 
and Photographers.”. This little hook (Black, 3s. 6d.) 
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supplies lists of British and American journals and of 
publishers, with other materials to assist the man with a 
manuscript. 

* & * 

Wirn the object of assisting the funds of the Outlook 
Tower and Open Spaces Committee at Edinburgh, Mr. G. F. 
Maine has compiled from Celtic literature a miscellany, 
“The Wind in the Pines.” The selections are advantaged 
by full-page woodcuts and other decorations ; the publishers, 
Messrs. Foulis, have seen to it that the anthology is 
luxuriously produced. 

* * * 

HAaNDSOMELY ornamented poetry-books are, apparently, 
in fashion. Mr. W. G. Raffe’s ‘“‘ Poems in Black-and-White ” 
(Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d.) has many skilful woodcuts, and a 
manifesto in the cause of black-and-white. “Masques and 
Poems” (Golden Cockerel Press, 7s. 6d.), the first book of 
Mr. Peter Quennell, who as a schoolboy attracted attention 
as a writer of fantastic verse, is decorated by that promising 
author. We turn to another type of caprice in Mr. Haydn 
Mackey’s “La Grande Ducasse Drolatique: an Apocrypha,” 
to be had of the artist at 108, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 
(£1 1s.). The text and the twelve lithographs are sombre, 
and at times a touch of opulence adds to their power. 


* * * 


A second edition of Mr. G. F. Monkshood’s “Less 
Familiar Kipling and Kiplingana” (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.), 
embodies revision and an added chapter, concerning that 
remarkable collector Captain E. W. Martindell. 


* * ia 


Messrs. Grorce ALLEN & Unwin announce, with regard 
to the work “ Die Falschungen des russischen Orangebuches ”’ 
mentioned in Mr. John Leyland’s letter, “ War-Guilt” 
(THe Natron anp Toe AtHENaZUM for December 9th), that 
an English translation is shortly to be published with their 
imprint. 

7 . % 

“Art in Book Production,’ the title of Mr. Frank 
Hollings’s latest list from 7, Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 
well describes the many books from fine presses and famous 
binders which he offers. Lovat Fraser’s admirers will find 
several items among the 420 herein. Mr. John Grant, Edin- 
burgh, has sent forth another of his capital catalogues in 
varied literature, with several scarce eighteenth-century sets 
of fugitive poetry at easy prices. 





_ 


ART AND INSANITY. 


CuancE brings together memorials of two consider- 
able artists who both died insane: an extensive exhibition 
of drawings by John Robert Cozens (c. 1752-1797), at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, and a biography* of 
Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890). At a first glance there 
is nothing to connect these two artists but their pro- 
fession and their misfortune, but a deeper connection may 
be traced. 

Some time ago an attempt was made to draw 
from the fact of Van Gogh’s insanity conclusions reflect- 
ing upon his art and that of some of his associates, but 
the only effect upon a person acquainted with both sub- 
jects was to raise the question whether the critic, though 
theoretically qualified to discuss them, had misunder- 
stood the nature of art or the nature of insanity. 
Because, though there is a connection between them, it is 
not that which the critic professed to find revealed in 
the work of Van Gogh. Neither in the hundred and 
two reproductions of works by Van Gogh in Mr. Meier- 
Graefe’s two volumes nor in the seventy or so drawings by 
Cozens at the Burlington Fine Arts Club is there a 

* Vincent Van Gogh. A Biographical Study by Julius Meier- 


Graefe. Translated by John Holroyd Reece. In Two V s 
Medici Society. £3 %) ‘ one ee ee 
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single trace of insanity in the medical or legal sense of 
the word. The special character of “insane art’’ was 
admirably described by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his early 
poem, “‘ Nuits Blanches.”’ It is an ordinary bedroom, 
correct in every detail; but in a corner there is “ one, 
wee blood-red mouse ’’; and this character is histori- 
cally recorded in the later etchings of Charles Méryon 
and the works of Richard Dadd, who died in an asylum 
in 1887. The character might be described as that of an 
insane literalness, and there is a reason for it. Art and 
insanity, in the medical or legal sense of the word, are not 
really compatible,-and when the artist goes mad he 
generally abandons art in favor of the literal representa- 
tion of his delusions ; so that, as occurring in the artist, 
insanity does help us to understand the nature of art. 
In one of the text-books of mental diseases there is pre- 
served as a rarity an instance of art persisting in insanity: 
“Though Heaven’s battlements thunder dismay, my 
grey gull lifts her wings and takes the dim leagues ’’—but 
there, unfortunately, memory fails, and the book is not 
available. But nobody with imagination can fail to 
recognize the art, as nobody who has seen a gull against 
a thunder-cloud can fail to recognize the natural effect 
which inspired it. This, however, is an instance 
sufficiently rare to be recorded in a text-book, and what 
generally happens is described by Mr. Meier-Graefe him- 
self on page 55 of his second volume :— 

“ For example, his pictures of the garden with the 
stone seat are sensible, and you can count each care- 
fully drawn leaf, and several other still-lifes belong to 
the same category. Such sensible canvases always date 
from critical periods. And his immensely moving, crazy 
landscapes from Saint Remy, in which every stroke of 
the brush betrays his excitement and his emotion, were 
the products of his most peaceful moments. And it is 
not surprising, for the ability to tame and co-ordinate 
such powerful masses requires a cool and capable brain, 
whereas painting one leaf by the side of another 
requires no more effort than the act of sitting down.” 


There you have contrasted the positive insanity of 
the normal artist, which is art, and the negative insanity 
of the medical text-book, in which art generally dis- 
appears—the divine madness of the artist and the patho- 
logical madness of the man. If there is any connection 
between them it is surely in the complacency with which 
the so-called artist will exhibit his literal representation 
of nature plus the pathetic fallacy. The positive mad- 
ness of the normal artist—foolishness to most Academies 
as to the critic of Van Gogh—may be described most 
simply as the passionate desire to turn one thing into 
another, and every artist worthy of the name has it in 
some degree. Van Gogh had it in a superlative degree, 
and therefore he was a great artist. It is akin to the 
passion of the old alchemists, and it proceeds in a some- 
what similar manner, the touchstone being the medium 
of the art concerned. For the desire of the true artist 
is not for representation nor, consciously, for creation, 
but for transformation ; to turn the fact of nature into 
a new thing in which the fact, himself, and his medium 
shall be completely fused. Creation is no more the 
conscious aim of the artist than it is of the lover; in 
both cases it is a consequonce; and representation, 
description, however successful and however much 
praised, leave the artist biting his nails. Nothing short 
of consummation in the medium will satisfy him. 
Flaubert has told us of the agonies of the artist for this 
consummation in words, and all through Mr. Meier- 
Graefe’s volumes we feel Van Gogh’s craving to identify 
himself with the universe, including his fellow creatures, 
in the medium of paint. Before he knew his medium 
he tried other ways: religion, friendship, love; but once 
having kept his appointment with nature in paint, he 
knew them for distractions. Until, at last, in Arles: 


‘* Organic function took the place of the object. He 
ceased to paint trees, but growth, tree-like existence; 
not blossoms, but bloom. . . . The stroke of his brush, 
which had hitherto been a skilful instrument mastered 
by sheer determination, now became an organic entity 
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Iivil Military & Naval Jatlors ~ ‘ By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
oe OLD BOND St LONDON-W 


(An apology. One of the daily newspapers recently referred to 
By appointment to H.M. The King of Spain. me as the writer of the must literary advertisements. Suppose 
I succumbed to fiction instead of suggesting fact? What would 
be the result? Here is a terrible example of an attempted 
“ best seller” of trousers). 
Oxford, Oxford! My God, my God, my Youth! 
And now selling trousers. My God, my Youth! My God, 
my trousers. é 
Mysterious world! Wonderful world! A world gue 
= ‘ca by a SS aa See 7 — d. — 
. of poetry! Full of farce ‘ull o hen y ull of trousers 

A world ruled by trousers—or people in them, of either sex. 

Wonderful trousers! Mysterious trousers! Enthralling 
trousers! My God! 

Absorbing trousers! I wonder? 

Fay fawns on them. Rosemary adores them. Gladys 
glorifies them. But does Bill like ‘em? My God, I wonder? 
My God, I hope so! 

Strike on! 

This bondage of Bond Street! This eternal bifurcation of 
thought. These perpetual puffs! This unutterable bilge! 
My God, Oxford! And my God, Cambridge, too! 

Mysterious Bond Street! Clever, natty Bond Street! Yet still 
enormously autocratic Bond Street! Astounding Bond Street! 

Strike on! Strike anywhere. But certainly not in Bond Street. 

Strangely proud Bond Street! No mice or mumps about 
it, no rats or rheumatism. Only ink and Income Tax. 
Ferocious ink, terrific Income Tax. Bitter and infuriated ink, 
swollen and outrageous Income Tax. My God, my Youth! 
My God, my dotage ! 





* 7 * * 
This slight excursion into the realms of literary dementia 
is merely an excuse for my personal laziness. It would be 
splendid if I could permit myself to cultivate a style of free 
and frantic incoherence, for in a few days I could turn out 
sufficient “ copy”’ to last a decade and then proceed to lead 
a life of vicious ease.. But this freedom, I fear, is not for me, 


so must rest content with taking an occasional liberty. 
Strike of! 





7 s * * *. 
Apropos of nothing above, but merely to introduce the fact 
as the antidote to the fiction, the garments produced by Pope 
and Bradley are unquestionable in style, even if my literary 
lingerie is not. And the prices are not iniquitous. No one 
can say, “ At a great sum obtained I these trousers.” Lounge 
Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress Suits from 
£16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s, 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 


14. OLD BOND STREET 


@ 11813 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 


Svar excHance MANCHESTER 
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with a life of its own, and the palette he had wearily 
acquired burst into flames.’’ Even in these collotype 
reproductions it is impossible to ignore this organic life of 
the medium itself; a life in which the objects dramatize 
themselves; and perhaps this was Van Gogh’s peculiar 
contribution to the mixed reaction in painting from what 
had gone before. 

It is as the history (probably the first) of an artist 
coming to his appointment with nature in the medium 
of paint that Mr. Meier-Graefe’s biographical study of 
Vincent Van Gogh is important. To say that it is as 
interesting as a novel is to define its attraction and hint 
its defect. Sound as he is about Van Gogh’s artistic 
development, about art in general, Mr. Meier-Graefe is 
not quite sound about the relation of art to life; and 
from the semi-defiant gusto with which he describes Van 
Gogh’s social aberrations, his drinking and his relations 
with prostitutes, it is clear that he regards them as 
formative influences in his artistic career. They were, 
of course, nothing of the sort; they were attempted 
short cuts, due to fatigue or despair, to the identity 
with the universe which for him was only possible in 
the medium. They were put-offs. Nature, for the 
artist, is a very exacting mistress, accessible to him only 
in one way ; and for that reason—like the flouted lover, 
in fact—he is apt to throw himself into the arms of the 
nearest. But he does not find nature—or himself— 
there; and that perhaps is why the artist is seldom a 
perfect lover or friend. These relations are not his 
medium. In relation to the art of Van Gogh, his 
aberrations were not more significant than is the fact 
that the best workmen are frequently drunkards. 

That, however, does bring us to the connection 
between insanity and the two subjects of this article. 
Sane as they were in their work as performed, they both 
suffered—or enjoyed ; which is it?—that madness of the 
artist, that passion for complete identity with nature in 
the chosen medium, which, though itself incompatible 
with the madness of the text-books, denotes a mind 
peculiarly susceptible to the strain of circumstance. In 
that sense, and in that sense only, ‘‘ great wits to mad- 
ness are allied.’’ Whether Cozens or Van Gogh suffered 
any of the grosser bodily causes of a large proportion of 
insanity we do not know; though, in the case of Van 
Gogh, there is a hint of such on p. 42 of Mr. Meier- 
Graefe’s first volume; but such causes are not more 
relevant to the question of art and insanity than a 
knock on the head would be. The predisposing cause in 
either case was the habit, the temperature, of mind which 
makes an artist an artist. Different as are the works of 
Cozens and Van Gogh, they have one striking affinity: 
that complete fusion of all the factors, subject, medium, 
and personality, in the work of art which necessitates a 
high temperature of mind, so to speak, in the process. 
Probably it was this complete fusion that Constable 
meant when he said that Cozens was “‘ all poetry.’’ The 
differences, too, are such as to imply some affinity between 
Cozens and Van Gogh. Between them there was the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, with its enormous 
gains in the research into natural phenomena, and its 
complication of the background of human consciousness ; 
and, further, there was the fact that Cozens worked in 
water-colors and Van Gogh in oils. The simplicity, the 
triviality, of this distinction proceeds from the critical 
nature of the artistic process. With a more complex con- 
tent, and a more stubborn medium, a higher temperature 
is needed for complete artistic fusion. The process, 
indeed, might be expressed in physical terms—as 
a matter of recalcitrant ore. Granting these differences, 
and the by no means unimpoftant circumstance that 
Cozens was the son of an artist, and early broken to 
his medium, may we not say that the serenity of his work 
as compared with that of Van Gogh is just what one 
would expect of a man of similar powers? At any rate, 
the fact that they both died insane has only that rele- 
vance. Before leaving the subject of Van Gogh 
a warm tribute must be paid to Mr. Holroyd Reece’s 
translation of Mr. Meier-Graefe’s original. The book 
reads like a novel, and an English novel at that. 


CHaRLEs Marriorr. 
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AN ARCADIAN “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


Eveiyman [heatre: “ iwelfth Night.” 


Mr. Norman Macpermort’s production of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’ has been planned on quite the proper lines. 
There is only one scene, a kind of white courtyard, with 
convenient stairs and windows, which makes an admir- 
able background for the coloring of the costumes. This 
enables the piece to be played in its entirety with only 
a couple of short intervals, and there is no attempt, 
happily, to draw it out with any of the horseplay or 
spectacle that the managers of yesterday always felt 
necessary to lighten and brighten a Shakespeare comedy. 
It is a simple production, and the simplicity succeeds. 
So much for the mounting and the arrangement. 
When we come to the interpretation we have to 
recognize that simplicity is not the same magic pass-key. 
“Twelfth Night’’ is anything but naive. There is, on 
the contrary, a good spice of the world-worn Renascence 
perversity in its characters. Neither Orsino’s crazed 
passion, nor Olivia’s extravagant mourning for her 
brother, nor her fascination by_the girl-boy, nor Viola’s 
wilful seeking of the post of page to a young Prince, nor 
Antonio’s adoration of Sebastian is quite candid, quite 
healthy. They are the nemesis of playing with passion 
and refining an emotion; they are luxuries of senti- 
ment indulged by those who have tired of what is natural 
and wholesome. Of course, this point must not be 
pressed too far. ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ is essentially 
irresponsible. It takes improbabilities gaily as they 
come, and it is idle to assign deep psychological reasons 
for actions motived simply by the necessities of 
a symmetrical plot. None the less this comedy has more 


‘ court-perfume than fresh air to it. 


On that account we must quarrel a little even with 
players who would be delightful enough if we could 
believe their ideas wera right. But, alas! Mr. Baliol 
Holloway’s virile, almost soldierly, Orsino is not the 
princeling to lounge on beds of flowers listening to soft 
music. Nor is Miss Mary Barton’s Viola, delightfully 
ingenuous and boyish as she is, the subtle and witty 
woman with an ardor for dangerous experiences that 
Shakespeare draws plainly enough. Nor yet is 
Miss Isabel Jeans’s fresh and girlish Olivia, a kind of 
dainty Cinderella, though altogether charming in her- 
self, the arrogant and self-tormenting patrician, mature 
in nature whatever precisely her years, who is needed to 
be in her magnificence as it were, the central sun of the 
whole play. These lovers are all too simple at the 
Everyman. 

Too simple also are the group of clowns and 
fantastics. Assuredly it is time there was a reaction 
against the traditional Shakespeare clowning, which 
degrades all the inventions of his humor to a few stock 
types from the pantomime stage or the circus ring. But 
because it is wrong to make Sir Toby and Sir Andrew 
grotesque buffoons, it is not right to make them ordinary 
gentlemen, the one with a taste for wine, and the other 
a trifle slow-witted. Shakespeare meant these people to 
step out of the frame in which normal humanity moves, 
just as he saw in Bardolph’s nose a flaming portent far 
more wonderful than any everyday drunkard’s ugly 
‘* grog-blossom.’’ What point is there in Sir Andrew's 
saying ‘‘ Oh that I had studied the arts! ’’ if he were in 
fact capable of studying anything, or ‘‘ I was adored 
once too’’ if he were a possible object of love? There is 
a jolly robustness about Mr. Frank Cellier’s Toby no 
doubt, but neither he nor his companions show that 
giant’s power of enjoyment which marks the Shake- 
spearian reveller. You imagine them sipping from mugs, 
not swilling from great tuns. It is the same with 
Mr. Waring’s Malvolio, so plain and worthy a man, if 
a little rough in his tongue, that the trick played on him 
seems senseless cruelty. You might as well lay booby 
traps for a bishop’s butler. Mr. Waring makes 
Malvolio too real a man ; he too, after all, as Tree saw, is 
a goblin. Far best of the whole group of fun-makers is 
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including ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY ; containing 3,079 items on 156 pages. 


From The Nation and The Atheneum, Dec. 9th : 
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The IMMORTAL HOUR 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 


The words of the music 
drama now appearing at the 
Regents Theatre, King’s Cross 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 
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the overflowing mirth, the rollicking joy in mere life 
that all her companions should have. That Maria, after 
all, is not really a chambermaid (else Toby would hardly 
have married her), but, like Nerissa, a lady-companion, 
is a grumble hardly worth making when Miss Yarde is 
there. She is the real Shakespearian scholar. 


D. L. M. 
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